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PROLOGUE 

I love  a milestone — showing  on  its  face 

The  cheerful  words  it  hath  no  tongue  to  utter ; 

And , when  the  equinox  begins  to  mutter 
Harsh  menaces  of  fury,  lessening  space 
At  each  recurrence.  Then  tired  travellers  trace 
In  fancy,  pictures  fair  of  bread  and  butter. 
Invigorating  tea,  and  the  warm  bath 

For  aching  feet.  Let  the  shower  spit  and  sputter. 

Flung  thro ’ the  hedge  across  the  loamy  path 
By  the  keen  gufty  gale, — they  reck  not;  they 
Gather  encouragement  at  every  mile. 

Seeking  with  eager  glance  beside  the  way 

For  the  inspiriting  Hone,  which — like  a smile 
On  a physician's  face — kind  words  doth  seem  to  say! 

Calder  Campbell. 


ST.  PAUL,  a prisoner  of  Chrift  fesus,  travelled  to  Rome 
along  one  of  the  moSt  famous  of  the  world’s  roads, 
the  Appian  Way.  Landing  in  Italy  at  Puteoli,  which 
was  the  principal  port  for  the  grain-ships  coming  from 
Egypt,  he  was  conduced  first  to  Capua,  and  there  he  entered 
upon  this  old  thoroughfare,  which  ran,  360  miles  long, 
between  Rome  and  Brundusium,  the  modern  Brindisi.  The 
Romans  called  it  the  Queen  of  roads.  It  is  the  firSt  highway 
whose  origin  is  preserved  in  their  traditions ; it  dates  from 
three  hundred  years  before  Chrift ; and  Still  it  runs,  for  much 
of  its  course  almost  mathematically  Straight  and  as  solid  as 
ever.  What  a history  it  has  had ! What  armies  have  trodden 
its  pavement ! What  generations  of  Imperial  couriers  have 
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speeded  along  it,  bearing  messages  that  meant  life  or  death 
to  masses  of  men ! There  was  a day  when,  after  the  revolt 
of  gladiators  and  slaves  under  Spartacus,  six  thousand 
captives  were  crucified  along  this  road,  their  bodies  hanging 
at  intervals  of  every  two  hundred  yards  or  so.  In  a.d.  14 
the  body  of  Augustus  the  Emperor,  from  whom  went  out 
the  decree  that  all  the  ivorld  should  he  enrolled , was  borne  along 
the  Appian  Way  to  be  buried  in  Rome.  Seneca,  the  Stoic 
philosopher  who  was  a contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  owned  a 
villa  “near  the  fourth  mileStbne,”  and  there  put  himself  to 
death  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Nero. 

Of  what  was  the  great  Apostle  thinking  as  he  marched 
Steadily  132  miles  along  this  historic  road?  For  years  he  had 
longed  to  reach  the  Imperial  City  that  he  might  impart  some 
spiritual  gift  to  the  little  band  of  Christians  there,  bear  his 
witness  to  Christ  in  the  metropolis,  and  then  pass  on  to  the 
limits  of  the  Empire  in  the  WeSt.  This  crowning  point  of  his 
mission  had  been  in  his  mind,  we  may  believe,  from  early 
in  his  ministry.  “I  muSt  see  Rome  also”  was  not  a momentary 
flash,  but  an  abiding  purpose.  If  he  had  not  previously 
visited  the  city,  it  was  because  Christianity  was  already 
planted  there,  and  his  aim  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  not 
where  Christ  was  already  named.  He,  a Jew,  was  also  a Roman 
citizen,  and,  we  may  be  certain,  bore  a Roman  name.  As  a 
great  missionary  Statesman,  his  ambition  was  to  win  the 
Roman  world  for  Christ;  and  having  founded  the  Church 
at  Strategical  points  in  the  provinces,  he  was  minded  to  see 
Rome  also.  For  every  Roman  citizen,  the  city  Stood  for  more 
than  even  London  Stands  for  every  Briton,  wherever  his 
home  may  be.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  as  he  travelled  day 
by  day  along  the  Via  Appia,  St.  Paul — who,  as  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay  says,  “was  a man,  a natural,  warm-hearted  man,  not 
the  emotionless  ideal  philosophic  prig  whom  his  contem- 
porary, Seneca,  described  as  the  perfect  hero”— was  filled 
with  the  excitement  of  expeftation.  Even  to-day  one  cannot 
approach  Rome  without  a thrill : how  much  greater  the 
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thrill  muSt  have  been  when  she  was  the  mistress  of  the 
Western  World — the  great  city — the  Strong  city  \ Every  twenty- 
five  miles  or  so  along  the  road  Stood  a mansio , or  caravan- 
serai, where  travellers  halted  for  the  night.  We  may  imagine 
St.  Paul  saying  each  evening:  “One  day  the  less!”  And  at 
intervals  of  mille passnum , a thousand  paces,  or  1,618  English 
yards,  were  placed  the  milliaria , or  milestones.  With  what 
eagerness  muSt  St.  Paul  have  read  the  diminishing  numbers 
— L — XXIV — X — IX — VII ! Then  after  passing  below 
the  beggar-infeSted  town  of  Ariccia,  from  the  summit  of 
the  next  hill  he  would  look  over  the  arena  upon  which 
were  firSt  fought  out  the  chief  destinies  of  the  world,  and 
would  obtain  his  firSt  view  of  the  city,  Stretching  far  over 
the  Campagna.  Was  his  laSt  night’s  reSt  on  the  road  broken 
as  was  that  of  a modern  pilgrim? — “I  Still  dreamt  as  I slept 
of  what  I was  to  see,  and  visions  of  aftion  without  thought — 
pageants  and  mysteries — surrounded  my  spirit;  and  across 
the  darkness  of  a mind  remote  from  the  senses  there  passed 
whatever  is  wrapped  up  in  the  great  name  of  Rome.” 

The  final  Stage  led  through  a plain  where  the  road  was 
lined  on  either  hand  with  luxurious  villas  and  Stately  tombs 
— their  ruins  aStonish  us  to-day.  And  so  to  Rome,  through 
the  gate,  along  the  Via  Sacra,  into  the  Forum  to  the 
Praetorium,  where  the  centurion  Julius  gave  up  his  prisoner 
to  the  Prefect.  St.  Paul  was  in  Rome  at  laSt — a prisoner,  yes, 
but  there. 


We  do  not  know  when  or  where  men  firSt  began  to 
measure  a journey  by  distance  rather  than  by  time.  Until 
they  had  conceived  the  idea  of  fixed  units  of  length,  it  was 
customary  to  reckon  “so  many  days,”  or  “so  many  nights” — 
it  is  a method  Still  commonly  employed  in  the  less  developed 
regions  of  the  earth.  If  you  ask  an  African  how  far  such  and 
such  a place  is,  he  will  point  to  the  sky  and  say:  “If  you 
Start  when  the  sun  is  there , you  will  arrive  when  the  sun  is 
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yonder .”  A Bushman  in  the  Kalahari  Desert,  if  asked  the 
distance  to  the  next  water-hole,  will  reply  in  a similar  manner ; 
or  if  it  is  very  far,  he  will  say : “You  muSt  spend  a night — or 
more — on  the  way.”  So  in  Scripture  we  read  of  “a  Sabbath 
day’s  journey.”  In  Homer’s  days  they  reckoned  short 
distances  as  “spear-caSts,”  or  as  “the  length  of  the  furrow 
made  by  mules,”  or  as  “the  range  of  a disc  (quoit)  swung 
from  the  shoulder  when  a young  man  hurleth  it,”  or  as 
“within  the  sound  of  a man’s  shout  from  the  city.”  When 
greater  precision  was  afterwards  sought,  men  took  various 
parts  of  the  human  body  as  the  units  of  length.  The  thickness 
of  the  hollow  pillars  which  Solomon  made  for  the  house 
of  the  Lord  was  four  fingers , or  finger-breadths ; the  height 
thereof  was  eighteen  cubits — the  cubit  being  the  length  of  the 
forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger. 
Men  took  the  length  of  the  foot  or  they  counted  the  Steps 
or  paces.  For  convenience  of  reckoning  longer  units  the 
Romans  adopted  the  milliare , a thousand  paces — whence 
our  mile — as  the  Standard. 

The  Romans  were  great  road-builders.  The  civilized 
world  was  better  served  by  land  communications  in  the 
Roman  period  than  in  any  period  down  to  our  own  times. 
We  do  not  know  who  first  conceived  the  plan  of  setting  up 
Stones  to  mark  the  distance  along  the  highways.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  Caius  Gracchus — one  of  the  sons  of  the  famous 
Cornelia — constructed  many  roads,  and  was  careful  to  make 
them  beautiful  and  pleasant,  as  well  as  convenient : “he 
caused  the  roads  to  be  all  divided  into  miles,  and  ereCted 
pillars  of  Stone  to  signify  the  distance  from  one  place  to 
another.”  But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  invented 
milestones.  The  Emperor  Augustus  perfected  the  syStem, 
and  in  the  Forum  set  up  a gilt  marble  pillar,  milliarium 
aureum , to  mark  the  centre  of  the  Roman  world,  the  point 
from  which  every  distance  within  the  Empire  was  measured. 
Perhaps  the  chief  city  of  each  Province  had  its  Golden 
Milestone:  the  London  Stone,  a fragment  of  which  may 
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be  Still  seen  affixed  to  St.  Swithin’s  Church,  Cannon  Street, 
was  formerly  considered  to  be  Britain’s  mlliarium  aureum . 

From  that  point  in  Rome,  perhaps  from  this  in  London, 
the  great  Roman  roads  were  measured.  Step  by  Step  from 
the  metropolis  the  traveller  could  set  out  along  level,  well- 
conStrudled,  well-guarded  roads,  as  far  north  as  the  great 
wall  in  Britain,  as  far  south  as  the  borders  of  the  Sahara, 
and  could  count  on  the  milestones  the  distance  he  covered. 
The  intending  tourist,  in  some  districts  at  least,  might 
purchase  a small  silver  vase  in  the  form  of  a milestone,  upon 
which  were  engraved  the  names  of  the  Stations  along  the 
road,  with  the  mileage  between  them — say  from  Gades 
(Cadiz)  to  Rome. 

In  the  Far  WeSt,  during  the  period  of  the  Incas,  Peru  was 
covered  by  a system  of  roads,  the  remains  of  which  form 
one  of  the  moSt  astonishing  memorials  of  that  vanished 
civilization.  One  of  these  highways,  says  Prescott  the 
historian,  was  conduced  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles, 
over  pathless  sierras  buried  in  snow,  through  galleries  which 
were  cut  for  leagues  in  the  living  rock,  over  rivers  by  means 
of  bridges  that  swung  suspended  in  the  air.  Precipices  were 
scaled  by  Stairways  hewn  out  of  the  native  bed;  ravines 
of  hideous  depth  were  filled  up  with  solid  masonry : “in 
short,  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  a wild  and  mountainous 
region,  and  which  might  appal  the  moSt  courageous  engineer 
of  modern  times,  were  encountered  and  successfully  over- 
come.” And  all  along  this  route  Stone  pillars  in  the  manner 
of  European  milestones  were  eredfed  at  Stated  intervals  of 
somewhat  more  than  a league.  Regular  poSts  were  estab- 
lished, messages  being  conveyed  by  relays  of  carriers  at  the 
rate  of  150  miles  a day. 

The  Romans  and  Peruvians,  alone  (it  would  appear)  of 
the  ancient  road-makers,  placed  milestones  on  their  high- 
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ways.  The  care  with  which  the  pillars  were  maintained 
refledted  the  Roman’s  orderliness  and  thoroughness ; as  the 
Empire  decayed  after  the  fourth  century  the  pillars  were 
negledted  and  fell  into  ruin.  Not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  any  attention  again  given  in  England 
to  the  erection  of  milestones.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  gives 
1746  as  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  word  in  our  literature. 
Since  then  moSt  of  our  highways  are  marked  out  by  this 
means ; and  now  the  signpoSts  have  supplemented  mile- 
stones by  indicating  the  distances.  These  signals  are 
scanned  by  the  motorist,  but  generally,  one  imagines,  he 
disregards  the  less  conspicuous  milestones.  Greater  appre- 
ciation of  them  is  shown  by  the  cyclist  and  pedestrian. 
Towards  the  end  of  a long  tramp,  when  you  are  footsore 
and  hungry,  how  eagerly  you  look  for  their  appearance 
beside  the  road — how  eagerly  you  scan  the  figure  they 
proclaim ! The  milestone  points  backwards  and  forwards — 
so  many  miles  from  somewhere,  so  many  miles  to  somewhere. 
You  have  come  a certain  distance;  now  you  have  Still  so 
far  to  go  to  reach  your  destination.  It  holds  out  a promise — 
it  records  an  accomplishment. 

You  cannot  deceive  yourself  in  the  presence  of  a milestone. 
It  checks  that  brave  and  agreeable  trait  in  human  nature 
which,  as  Mr.  Filson  Young  notes  in  his  Letters  from 
Solitude , makes  people  lie  about  the  distance  they  have 
walked. 

The  man  who  walks  these  long  roads  of  France,  and  boaSts 
of  greater  distances  than  the  milestones  show,  lies  only  in  a 
physical  sense.  By  the  dead  reckoning  of  the  milestones  you 
may  prove  him  a liar,  but  dead  reckoning  is  not  the  whole  truth 
about  travelling ; there  are  the  drifts  of  the  mind,  and  the  tides 
and  currents  of  thought,  to  be  taken  into  account ; and  the  man 
who  walks  truly,  savouring  and  enjoying  all  that  he  sees  and 
feels,  far  outstrips  the  cold  measures  of  the  surveyor.  His  imagi- 
nation is  always  ahead  of  him ; and  when  his  feet  come  to  rest  he 
has  a mile  or  two  to  add  to  the  reckoning  for  the  distance  his 
thoughts  have  travelled. 
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The  milestone  brings  one  down  to  earth  again — you 
cannot  gainsay  its  implacable  register.  There  is  no  subtlety 
about  it ; its  message  is  plain  and  dircft,  is  there  for  all  the 
world  to  read.  Perhaps  this  obviousness  is  the  reason  why, 
so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  it  has  appealed  so  little 
to  poets  and  picturesque  writers.  A considerable  literature 
clusters  about  roads.  Almost  all  of  it,  as  Mr.  Filson  Young 
comments,  is  concerned  either  with  scenery,  or  with  eating 
and  drinking,  or  with  human  encounters,  or  philosophic 
reflections  by  the  way;  very  little  of  it  with  the  adtual 
business  of  walking — that  miraculous  business  of  lifting  up 
one’s  feet  and  putting  them  down  again,  while  throughout 
miles  and  hours  of  travel  the  body  is  supported  on  one  leg 
at  a time.  Our  tramping  authors  rarely  deign  to  notice  the 
milestones  in  their  books.  You  may  read  whole  charming 
narratives  of  the  road,  and  for  all  the  mention  made  of  them 
milestones  might  not  have  existed. 

afc  5fc 

Longfellow  was  inspired  by  the  milliarium  aureum  to 
write  certain  lines  on  the  homely  fireside : — 

Each  man’s  chimney  is  his  Golden  Milestone; 

Is  the  central  point  from  which  he  measures  every  distance 

Through  the  gateways  of  the  world  around  him. 

Milestones  make  one  writer  think  of  children : “Children  are 
the  milestones  set  along  the  road,  reminding  us  of  the  distance 
we  have  gone  on  the  journey  of  life.”  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  makes 
another  comparison  which  is  not  so  cheerful : — 

And  the  graves  of  your  friends  are  the  milestones 
To  the  land  where  all  roads  meet. 

A well-known  play  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  entitled  Mile- 
stones, is  based  upon  the  life-Story  of  successive  generations 
in  a family,  and  shows,  among  other  things,  how  a Radical 
at  one  period  becomes  a Conservative  at  the  next. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  point  the  simple 
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symbolism  of  the  milestone.  “There  are  three  emblems  of 
life,”  writes  Stephen  Graham,  “the  first  is  the  open  road, 
the  second  is  the  river,  and  the  third  is  the  wilderness.  The 
road  is  the  simplest  of  these  emblems — with  its  milestones 
for  years,  its  dire&ion-poSts  to  show  you  the  way,  its  inns 
for  feasting,  its  churches  for  prayer,  its  cross-roads  of 
deStiny,  its  happy  corners  of  love  and  meeting,  its  sad  ones 
of  bereavement  and  farewell ; its  backward  viSta  of  memory, 
its  forward  one  of  hope.” 

Carpe  diem,  sang  the  Roman  poet,  “reap  the  harvest  of 
to-day” ; but  the  mind  of  man  refuses  to  live  in  the  present : 
we  look  before  and  after.  “No  one,”  said  the  gentle  Elia, 
“ever  regarded  the  First  of  January  with  indifference.  It  is 
that  from  which  all  date  their  time  and  count  upon  what  is 
left.”  The  days  we  entered  and  left  school,  the  day  we 
graduated,  the  day  we  were  apprenticed ; when  we  preached 
our  first  sermon,  published  our  first  book;  the  day  we 
became  betrothed  to  the  sweeteSt  girl  in  the  world,  our 
wedding  day,  the  birthday  of  our  first-born,  and  then  the 
days  when  death  visited  us — by  such  events  as  these  we 
measure  life;  and  if  we  are  suddenly  asked  for  the  date  of 
a public  occasion  we  think  of  it  in  relation  to  these  mile- 
stones in  our  career.  Thus  we  keep  private  calendars  of 
our  own. 

The  milestones  of  the  Romans  were  also  monuments,  for 
they  recorded  and  handed  down,  not  only  distances,  but 
also  the  names  of  consuls,  of  asdiles  who  were  concerned 
with  repairs.  Some  of  the  four  thousand  stones  which 
survive  have  preserved  valuable  information — others  are 
engraved  with  fulsome  expressions  of  adulation  of  the 
reigning  Emperor.  So  along  the  highway  of  history  certain 
great  events  Stand  out  as  monumental  milestones,  measuring 
the  onward  march  of  a people.  The  Saviour’s  birthday  is  the 
milliarium  aureum  from  which  we  reckon  all  distances  in 
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the  world  of  historic  time.  The  date  of  the  coming  of  the 
Romans,  of  Augustine,  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  of  Magna 
Charta,  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  of  the  Authorised  Version 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  Great  War — such 
dates,  implanted  in  our  minds  from  childhood,  mark  Stages 
in  the  development  of  the  British  peoples. 

We  read  of  no  milestones  in  the  Bible,  but  certain  monu- 
ments come  to  our  mind  in  this  connexion:  the  twelve 
Stones  set  up  at  Jordan,  for  a memorial  unto  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever;  and  that  Stone  which  Samuel  took  and  set  be- 
tween Mizpah  and  Shen  after  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines — 
he  called  the  name  of  it  Ebenezer,  saying,  “Hitherto  hath  the 
Lord  helped  us.”  From  the  Hebrews  comes  to  us  the  word 
Jubilee,  which  meant  originally  “a  ram,”  or  “a  ram’s  horn” 
— a curious  instance,  by  the  way,  of  the  manner  in  which 
words  change  their  meanings  in  course  of  time.  The  Law 
provided  that  every  fifty  years  this  festival  should  be  held, 
at  which  all  slaves  should  be  emancipated  and  all  leases  of 
land  terminate.  We  keep  the  name  and  the  observance  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a person  or  institution. 

There  are  milestones  along  the  road  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Founded  in  1804,  the  Society  cele- 
brated its  centenary,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  in  1904. 
Since  then  twenty-five  years  have  passed,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  from  this  milestone  we  should  look  back  over  the  way 
we  have  come.  It  is  our  purpose  to  review  in  this  little  book 
the  progress  that  the  Society  has  made  since  1 904. 
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All  the  patt  we  leave  behind; 

We  debouch  upon  a newer,  mightier  world,  varied  world; 

Fresh  and  flrong  the  world  we  seiche,  world  of  labour  and  the  march , 
Pioneers!  O pioneers! 

Walt  Whitman,  Leaves  of  Grass. 

THE  quarter  of  a century  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
Bible  Society’s  centenary  in  1904  has  been,  in  many 
respe&s,  the  most  wonderful  period  in  human 
history.  If  the  Story  we  have  to  tell  in  subsequent  chapters 
is  to  be  fully  appreciated  the  background  of  events  and 
tendencies  muSt  be  borne  in  mind. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  in  his  Halley  Stewart  Lefture, 
The  Ordeal  of  this  Generation , points  out  that  in  the  history 
of  human  civilization  one  finds  a constant  alternation 
between  two  processes : first  organization,  and  then  dis- 
organization; first  the  slow  building  up  of  an  ordered 
Strufture  or  cosmos,  then  the  reduftion  of  that  cosmos  into 
chaos.  And  he  suggests  that  the  Viftorian  era  was  in  the 
main  a cosmos,  an  ordered  unity,  and  that  what  we  have 
been  witnessing  in  these  recent  years  is  its  breakdown.  He 
does  not  say  that  the  Viftorian  cosmos  was  entire:  there 
were  dissolvent  forces  at  work  which  were  never  subdued ; 
nor  that  the  disintegration  has  been  complete.  But  with 
these  qualifications  we  may  accept  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessor’s reading  of  the  situation.  The  disorganization  is 
only  too  apparent,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  our  own  land ; it 
extends  all  over  the  globe,  and  in  many  countries  is  much 
more  obvious  and  serious  than  in  our  own.  The  main 
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problem  that  faces  the  present  generation  is  the  attainment 
of  a new  cosmos. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  discerns  these  indications  of 
the  breaking  down  of  the  ViCtorian  cosmos  : a great  output 
of  new  and  more  or  less  fantastic  superstitions,  a large  and 
outspoken  rejection  of  all  religion,  and  particularly  of  all 
morality,  a casting  aside  of  conventions,  a degradation  of 
Standard,  a slackening  of  the  sense  of  duty,  a loss  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  young,  a lack  of  interest  in  the  main  issues 
that  the  nation  has  to  decide.  There  is  no  call  for  pessimism. 
Amid  all  the  undoubted  changes  we  may  believe  that 
equilibrium  will  be  reached  again.  But  for  the  time  being 
we  cannot  deny  that  the  foundations  have  been  shaken. 

The  War  was  responsible  for  much  of  this  disintegration, 
but,  says  Dr.  Murray,  “the  War  only  precipitated  and  mis- 
directed a development  which  was  bound  to  come.”  If  we 
look  back  over  the  years  we  shall  easily  discover  some  of 
the  causes  of  this  universal  disorganization. 

The  Shrinkage  of  the  World. 

The  dimensions  of  the  earth  remain,  so  far  as  we  know, 
what  they  have  been  for  millenniums,  but  relatively  to  our 
knowledge  of  it  and  to  the  facilities  for  travel,  the  earth  is 
much  smaller  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
laSt  of  the  great  geographical  secrets  were  revealed  when 
Peary  and  a Negro  reached  the  North  Pole  in  1908,  and 
Amundsen  and  Scott  reached  the  South  Pole  in  1910. 

“Of  all  inventions,”  said  Macaulay,  “the  alphabet  and  the 
printing-press  alone  excepted,  those  inventions  which  abridge 
distance  have  done  moSt  for  the  civilization  of  our  species. 
Every  improvement  of  the  means  of  locomotion  benefits 
mankind  morally  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  materially, 
and  not  only  facilitates  the  interchange  of  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  art,  but  tends  to  remove  national 
and  provincial  antipathies,  and  to  bind  together  all  the 
branches  of  the  great  human  family.” 
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No  period  in  human  history  has  witnessed  the  invention 
and  development  of  so  many  fresh  means  of  communica- 
tion as  these  twenty-five  years.  When  the  Bible  Society  was 
founded,  the  fastest  thing  on  land  was  a galloping  horse,  and 
on  sea  a sailing-ship.  The  Society  is  twenty-one  years  older 
than  the  oldest  railway  in  the  world.  When  it  was  born, 
little  advance  had  been  made  since  ancient  Roman  days 
when  a message  from  Egypt  took  from  forty  to  fifty  days  to 
reach  Rome.  Now  a message  may  be  flashed  from  London 
to  Singapore,  India,  and  South  Africa  in  five  seconds ; to 
China  within  a minute.  William  Carey  was  five  months, 
less  two  days,  in  going  from  England  to  India  eleven  years 
before  our  Society  was  founded;  you  can  now  fly  thither 
in  forty-nine  hours. 

Railways  have  developed  enormously  in  recent  years; 
our  generation  has  seen  the  completion  of  lines  across  Asia 
and  South  America,  and  the  conStru&ion  of  great  trunk 
lines  in  Africa.  It  is  now  possible  to  cross  Africa  from  sea 
to  sea  in  under  twelve  days  by  means  of  railway  and 
motor-car. 

The  greatest  progress  has  been  made  with  inventions 
that  were  unknown  to  early  Viftorians.  At  the  time  of  our 
centenary  the  petrol-driven  vehicle,  made  possible  by  the 
produ&ion  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  by  Gottlieb 
Daimler,  was  coming  into  its  own.  To-day  there  are  over 
thirty  million  motor  vehicles  in  use.  The  revolution  caused 
by  the  automobile  is  Stupendous.  The  Struggle  for  the  con- 
trol of  oil  in  countries  like  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Iraq,  has  led 
to  serious  political  complications.  The  social  effefts  of  the 
motor-car  are  almost  incalculable;  it  has  been,  for  one 
thing,  an  important  faftor  in  the  decay  of  Sunday  observ- 
ance. Linked  with  other  means  of  opening  up  new  countries 
for  the  exploitation  of  their  resources,  the  motor  has  pro- 
duced results  that  as  yet  are  hardly  realized.  A leader-writer 
in  The  Times  was  recently  setting  forth  the  boon  to  Africa 
in  the  supersession  of  the  native  carrier  by  the  motor-lorry. 
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But  there  is  another  side  to  this.  Missionary  societies,  and 
our  own  Society,  make  large  use  of  motor-transport  to-day, 
and  are  grateful  for  the  facilities  it  provides ; but  we  cannot 
close  our  eyes  to  certain  evils  infli&ed  upon  the  people. 
Mr.  W.  J.  W.  Roome,  who  now  after  twelve  years  of 
service  has  retired  from  the  Bible  Society’s  secretaryship  in 
EaSt  Central  Africa,  has  travelled  many  thousands  of  miles, 
on  foot,  by  bicycle,  and  by  motor-car.  In  his  latest  book, 
Through  Central  Africa,  he  has  related  some  of  his  adventures 
with  Lingua  Franca,  as  he  names  the  car.  Writing  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  he  says  : — 

Having  made  five  tours  through  the  country  during  the  laSt 
fourteen  years,  one  is  tragically  impressed  with  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  people.  A savage  cannibal 
may  be  far  more  easily  won  than  a case-hardened  viftim  of  latter- 
day  commercial  and  administrative  demands. 

As  one  travels  in  comparative  ease  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
motor-roads  that  did  not  exist  a few  years  ago,  one  is  continually 
faced  with  the  terrible  price  the  African  has  had  to  pay  in  the 
making.  The  virile  manhood  of  one  tribe  or  diStrift  compelled 
to  go  to  a distant  scene  of  labour  spells  tribal,  family,  and  eco- 
nomic loss  of  a tragic  nature.  The  increasing  demand  also  for 
the  mines  and  railway  conStru&ion,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  the  village  home,  is  playing  havoc  with  the  welfare 
and  good  will  of  the  people.  There  is  such  a thing  as  forcing  too 
much  speed  in  the  feverish  desire  to  bring  a country  up  to  so- 
called  modern  requirements.  As  far  as  the  spiritual  uplift  of  the 
people  is  concerned,  many  a missionary  would  sooner  carry  on 
his  evangelizing  as  in  the  old  days  rather  than  the  new,  even 
though  there  were  no  motor  roads  or  cotton  plantations. 

The  application  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  to  the 
conquest  of  the  air  has  brought  about  one  of  man’s  greatest 
triumphs  in  the  direction  of  annihilating  distance.  We  have 
lived  to  see  most  continents  and  nearly  all  oceans  crossed  in 
aeroplanes  or  airships.  Huge  machines  are  flown,  carrying 
passengers  from  city  to  city,  with  a safety  and  regularity 
that  have  ceased  to  excite  wonder.  Yet  it  was  only  a few 
months  before  our  Society’s  centenary  that  the  first  flight, 
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lasting  twelve  seconds,  was  made.  Now  a regular  air- 
service  conneCts  England  with  India,  and  this  year  may  see 
another  service  opened  through  Africa,  bringing  Rhodesia 
within  ten  days  of  London,  and  Johannesburg  within  eleven 
days. 

Other  new  inventions,  the  cinematograph  and  “wireless,” 
now  play  an  important  part,  not  only  in  amusing  and 
instructing,  but  in  making  peoples  of  various  countries 
known  to  each  other.  Our  kinsmen  in  New  Zealand  liSten-in 
to  nightingales  singing  in  England.  A turn  of  a knob  and 
we  hear  speakers  of  various  countries.  The  Thanksgiving 
Service  for  the  King’s  recovery  was  heard  by  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  across  the 
sea.  When  a traveller  on  his  return  from  an  adventurous 
journey  in  the  Congo  ForeSt  was  asked  what  had  thrilled 
him  moSt,  he  replied  that  it  was  to  hear  Big  Ben  on  the 
Congo!  The  influence  of  the  cinema  is  not  always  of  the 
best,  especially  when  it  conveys  to  Orientals  a distorted 
view  of  life  in  Europe,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it,  like 
wireless,  is  proving  a useful  ally  of  religion.  We  may  note 
that  the  broadcasting  of  Scripture  readings  and  the  display 
of  Scripture  scenes  on  the  screen  lead  people  to  read  the 
Bible  for  themselves. 

All  these  things  mean  that  the  nations  are  now  drawn 
together  physically  as  never  before.  Whether  this  will  lead 
to  peace  and  greater  good  will  depends  on  other  considera- 
tions. 

The  Spread  of  Ideas. 

One  result  of  increased  communications  is  the  unpar- 
alleled spread  of  ideas — from  Europe  and  America  in  par- 
ticular. It  is  not  only  the  Gospel  of  Christ  that  is  propagated 
— and  the  Bible  is  by  no  means  the  only  book.  As  the 
manufactures  of  one  country  tend  to  become  the  property 
of  all.  so  the  culture  of  the  WeSt  finds  a new  home  in  the 
EaSt.  A Japanese  scholar  has  recently  completed  a trans- 
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lation  of  the  whole  of  Shakespeare  into  his  mother  tongue. 
Textbooks  of  science  and  philosophical  treatises  are 
hungrily  devoured  by  Orientals.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Karl  Marx’s  books  have  been  bought  up  in  Japan  and 
China.  Philosophies  that  have  had  their  day  and  ceased  to 
be  living  forces  in  Europe  find  a fresh  lease  of  life  in  the 
EaSt.  Communism,  as  taught  in  Russia,  spreads  like  wild- 
fire in  ill-prepared  minds  all  over  the  world.  We  have  seen 
the  notion  of  self-determination,  as  enunciated  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  extend  like  an  epidemic  among  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  New  Secret  Societies  in  Africa  take  as  their 
rallying  cries : “Reform,”  “Rights  of  Man,”  “Young 
Africa,”  “Friends  of  the  People,”  and  some  of  them 
suggest,  says  an  authority,  that  the  organizers  have  Studied 
Fascism.  The  world  has,  indeed,  become  like  a vaSt 
sounding-board. 

Among  the  beneficent  things  that  have  spread  abroad  we 
may  mention  education,  the  knowledge  and  remedial  treat- 
ment of  disease,  the  movement  for  the  recognition  of 
sex  equality,  and  the  granting  of  civil,  social,  and  political 
rights  to  women.  Of  this  laSt  Turkey  is  a notable  instance; 
women  who,  a few  years  ago,  lived  in  the  moSt 
rigorous  seclusion,  now  frequent  public  places  unveiled, 
and  everywhere  engage  in  business  or  follow  professional 
careers  as  doftors,  lawyers,  school  teachers,  and  the  reSt. 

Industrialization. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  profound  changes  that  accom- 
panied the  Industrial  Revolution  in  England : the  massing 
of  population  in  towns,  where  workers  loSt  intimate  touch 
with  Nature,  and  all  the  forces  they  came  into  contadf  with 
were  controllable  by  man;  the  mental  and  moral  trans- 
formations that  followed  the  substitution  of  machines  for 
hand  labour;  the  cruel  exploitation  of  the  helpless;  the 
overcrowding,  the  squalor,  the  degradation.  In  our  own 
land  the  change  came  with  salutary  slowness  and  upon  a 
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people  not  altogether  unprepared;  now  it  has  burSt  upon 
peoples  of  the  EaSt  with  Startling  suddenness,  and  in  places 
where  there  is  no  public  conscience  alive  to  its  evils.  The 
economic  pressure  of  the  western  world  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  rapid  extension  of  our  industrial  system  in  the 
EaSt.  With  certain  material  benefits  to  the  peoples  con- 
cerned we  muSt  admit  more  dubious  consequences.  And 
for  Christian  men  and  women  it  is  the  moral  effeCI  of  this 
industrialization  which  constitutes  the  cardinal  question. 

The  Reports  of  the  Jerusalem  Conference  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  answer.  Whether  we  regard  China,  Japan,  or  India, 
the  Story  is  a distressing  one.  In  China  children  six  years  of 
age  work  twelve  hours  a day  in  the  factories,  and  five  under 
conditions  equivalent  to  slavery.  In  Japan  almost  one-third 
of  the  underground  mine-workers  are  women.  Anarchism 
and  communism  find  a fertile  soil  in  the  discontent  engen- 
dered by  the  industrial  conditions.  In  India,  owing  to  the 
crowding  of  people  into  centres  of  industry  like  Bombay, 
five  or  six  families  are  to  be  found  together  in  one  room, 
and  the  infantile  birth-rate  in  that  city  reaches  as  high  as 
66  per  cent.  In  countries  of  the  Near  EaSt  even  worse 
conditions  prevail — there  children  are  virtually  sold  to  the 
industrialists.  “Packed  in  hundreds  of  small  work-places, 
old  rooms,  even  cellars,  with  little  or  no  ventilation  or 
sanitary  conveniences,  these  child-martyrs  produce  cigar- 
ettes and  weave  the  characteristic  silks  and  cottons  and 
carpets  of  the  Near  East.” 

The  emergence  of  Africa  into  a leading  place  in  the 
world’s  economy  is  one  of  the  moSt  important  features  of 
this  period.  We  have  already  touched  upon  some  of  the 
consequences  to  the  African.  Forced  labour,  contraCt- 
labour,  the  herding  together  of  thousands  on  mines  and 
plantations  for  lengthy  periods  far  from  home,  the  spread 
of  disease,  the  disintegration  of  tribal  life  and  the  decay  of 
tribal  morality — these  things  do  not  make  up  the  whole 
picture,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  all  part  of  the  white  man’s 
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gift  to  Africa.  When  we  are  inclined  to  speak  complacently 
of  the  triumphs  of  commercialism  and  engineering,  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  let  us  recall  these  fails. 

We  cannot  but  take  account  of  the  rea&ion  of  these 
things  upon  the  peoples.  Indians  and  Chinese  see  that  this 
industrialization  constitutes  a grave  menace  to  their  culture 
and  social  systems.  Orientals  and  Africans  who  ponder  the 
matter  cannot  but  see  that  both  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and 
these  evils  come  from  the  same  Western  lands — no  wonder 
if  they  associate  the  two,  or,  if  they  separate  them,  question 
the  value  of  a religion  that  has  not  been  able  to  curb  or 
eradicate  the  selfishness  in  men’s  hearts.  Selfishness,  avarice, 
indifference  to  the  well-being  of  humanity,  are  not  the 
invention  of  this  period,  nor  are  they  the  monopoly  of 
Western  industrialists ; the  pity  is  that  they  should  be 
shown  anywhere,  or  at  any  time,  by  men  who  call  themselves 
Christians. 

This  account  would  be  sadly  incomplete  were  we  to 
ignore  the  awakening  of  many  influential  people  to  these 
evils,  and  the  Strong  efforts  they  are  making  to  bring  about 
better  conditions.  Christian  men  of  other  nationalities  are 
labouring,  as  Shaftesbury  laboured  in  our  own  land,  to 
bring  in  a new  order.  During  these  twenty-five  years  there 
has  been  a great  growth  in  humanitarian  spirit.  Men  have 
grown  more  sensitive  to  evil  conditions,  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  as  for  the  British  Empire,  the  principle  of 
Trusteeship  enunciated  and  formally  accepted  by  our 
Government  has  taken  root  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  nation. 

“Is  the  world  beyond  Europe  to  travel  the  same  eco- 
nomic road,  between  dazzling  material  progress  on  the  one 
hand  and  squalor  and  class-hatred  on  the  other;  or  will  it 
learn,  as  Europe  has  not  yet  learned,  not  only  to  conquer 
Nature,  but  to  be  master  of  its  own  soul?”  That,  as  Mr.  R. 
H.  Tawney  sees,  is  among  the  two  or  three  most  vital  issues 
with  which  the  next  generation  is  faced. 
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Meanwhile,  he  says,  “the  religion  of  material  success  is 
the  true  competitor  of  Christianity  for  the  allegiance  of 
mankind.” 

Secularism  and  Materialism. 

Mr.  Tawney’s  stark  alternative  is  confirmed  by  the  Jeru- 
salem Conference.  The  ancient  religions  of  the  EaSt  are 
undergoing  modification  and  in  some  regions  dissolution. 
Multitudes  are  finding  that  the  old  faiths  are  powerless  to 
provide  a new  ethic  in  face  of  the  inrush  of  Western  civili- 
zation with  its  dissolvent  elements.  Such  are  adopting  a 
view  and  a way  of  life  which  ignores  God,  and  it  is  this 
secular  and  materialistic  outlook  which  has  become  the 
chief  rival  and  foe  of  Christianity.  The  answerability  of  the 
Christian  WeSt  for  such  a situation  is  shadowed  in  these 
words  of  Dr.  Rufus  Jones  concerning  us : — 

The  culture  of  the  spirit,  the  adjustment  of  the  soul  to  divine 
realities,  the  effective  interpretation  of  the  Galilean  way  of  life 
have  dropped  far  into  the  background,  and  a secular,  material- 
istic interpretation  of  the  universe  and  of  human  life  quite 
unmistakably  occupies  the  foreground. 

With  which  may  be  compared  these  typical  Statements 
made  at  Jerusalem  by  responsible  and  well-informed 
speakers : — 

The  atheism  of  Christian  lands  has  affe&ed  the  Moslem  world. 
We  find  in  Moslem  towns  the  cotton  mill  and  the  mosque.  The 
influence  of  the  former  now  predominates.  The  motto  of  the 
modern  Moslem  is,  “There  is  no  God  but  cotton,  and  the  pound 
Sterling  is  the  apoStle  of  cotton.” 

Confucianism  is  cursed  to-day,  by  ardent  reformers,  as  the 
bulwark  of  conservatism  and  the  barrier  to  enlightened  pro- 
gress. It  is  blamed  for  many  of  the  evils  moSt  hateful  to  young 
China.  . . . 

This  secularist  attitude,  and  the  materialistic  philosophy 
which  lies  behind  it,  mu£t  be  regarded  as  a throw-back  to 
earlier  times,  and  grave  and  challenging  as  the  situation  is, 
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it  would  be  more  alarming  Still  but  for  indications  that  at 
the  centre  of  things  a new  movement  has  set  in  towards  a 
spiritual  interpretation  of  life.  The  Spirit  of  God  energizes 
Still,  and  is  our  ally. 

These  twenty-five  years  have  witnessed  a progressive 
rediscovery  of  the  nature  of  the  universe.  A new  world  has 
opened  to  our  understanding.  We  have  been  led  to  think  of 
things  in  a way  that  is  Startlingly  different  from  that  of  the 
Vi&orians.  The  discovery  of  radium,  the  further  researches 
into  the  composition  of  the  atom — these  have  contributed 
to  a revolution  in  the  conception  of  the  physical  universe. 
Matter  has  loSt  its  solidity,  its  perdurability.  It  has  been 
reduced  to  symbols  of  some  reality  which  lies  behind ; and 
what  these  symbols  Stand  for,  what  that  reality  is,  physical 
science  has  no  means  of  knowing — but  it  is  saluting  that 
unknown.  Science  is  no  longer  disposed  to  identify  reality 
with  concreteness;  materialism  in  its  literal  sense  is  long 
since  dead.  The  new  scientist  is  not  the  foe  of  the  spiritual, 
rather  he  leads  the  attack  on  lingering  forms  of  mechanistic 
philosophy. 

Nationalism  and  Democracy. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  happenings  in  the  political  world, 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Bible  Society’s  Annual 
Report  for  1904  with  that  for  this  year.  In  the  former  we 
have  references  to  the  German  Empire,  the  Empire  of 
Austria,  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Ottoman  Empire ; in  the 
latter  all  these  designations  have  disappeared.  The  German 
Empire  in  Europe  (shorn  of  some  components)  exists  under 
another  name;  the  others,  as  a result  of  the  Great  War  or 
previous  confli&s,  have  been  resolved,  partially  or  com- 
pletely, into  their  constitutive  parts. 

Nationalism  and  democracy  are  not  new  things  in  human 
history.  The  principal  feature  that  marks  the  politics  of  the 
laSt  twenty-five  years  is  their  wide  extension  in  Europe  and 
into  Asia  and  elsewhere.  The  awakening  of  Asia  is,  indeed, 
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perhaps  the  moSt  Striking  event  in  the  period.  The  defeat  of 
Russia  by  Japan  in  the  war  of  1904-5  marked  the  emergence 
of  Japan  as  a world-power  and  the  end  of  European  aggres- 
sion in  the  EaSt.  The  sound  of  it  reverberated  throughout 
the  Orient — and  farther.  The  effe£l  upon  China  was  imme- 
diate and  lasting.  For  over  two  thousand  years  the  enormous 
population  of  that  land  had  formed  a single  Empire,  the 
embodiment  of  an  entire  civilization.  In  spite  of  internal 
revolt  and  invasion  from  without,  it  had  preserved  its 
integrity.  Strong  in  the  unity  of  its  social  institutions,  its 
philosophy,  its  artistic  culture,  and  in  its  contempt  for  the 
barbarism  of  other  peoples.  But,  unnoticed  largely  by  the 
WeSt,  a change  was  in  process.  The  gradual  absorption  of 
Western  ideas  and  a growing  resolution  to  withstand 
pressure  from  without  led  in  1911  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
ruling  Manchu  dynasty  and  an  attempt  to  replace  indigenous 
political  institutions  which  had  endured  for  millenniums  by 
parliamentary  democratic  institutions  on  a Western  model. 
And  so  was  set  afoot  a revolution  that  muSt  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  in  history,  affefling  as  it  does  a quarter  of  the 
human  race.  And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

In  India,  too,  there  has  come  a growth  of  national  con- 
sciousness, leading  to  a demand  for,  and  a progressive 
granting  of,  participation  in  the  government. 

Up  to  1906  Persia  had  been  ruled  by  an  absolute  monarch, 
the  Shah,  controlled  only  in  some  degree  by  the  Islamic 
hierarchy.  The  Persians  also  proved  receptive  to  the 
new  spirit  stirring  among  the  peoples  of  the  EaSt,  and 
established  a form  of  parliamentary  government. 

A more  Startling  change  has  come  over  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Already  before  our  period  opened  Serbia  and 
Greece  had  won  their  independence;  then,  following  on 
the  Young  Turk  revolution  in  1908,  Bulgaria  declared 
itself  a separate  kingdom,  and  Austria  annexed  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  which  after  the  Great  War  became  part  of 
Serbia.  As  a result  of  various  confli&s,  including  above  all 
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the  Great  War,  Cyprus  has  become  British,  Tunis  is  a 
French  Protedlorate ; the  Italians  seized  Tripoli,  Egypt  has 
grown  into  independence,  Palestine  and  Syria  are  held  by 
Britain  and  France  as  mandatories  of  the  League  of  Nations  ; 
Iraq  and  Transjordania  and  Arabia  have  become  indepen- 
dent kingdoms.  Turkey  is  now  confined  to  Asia  Minor  and 
a narrow  diStridl  around  Constantinople  in  Europe.  The 
Sultan  has  disappeared,  the  Caliphate  has  been  abolished,  a 
secular  Republic  with  an  eledted  assembly  has  been  estab- 
lished, all  sovereignty  has  been  declared  to  belong  to  the 
people,  the  legal  system  has  been  Europeanized,  the  Roman 
alphabet  substituted  for  the  Arabic,  and,  in  short,  every 
endeavour  is  being  made  to  westernize  the  country. 

The  King  of  Afghanistan  tried  to  copy  Turkey  in  many 
reforms,  but  came  to  grief. 

The  seeds  of  liberty  sown  in  the  Russian  soil  of  oppres- 
sion and  discontent  have  flowered  violently  into  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  of  1917.  The  Romanov  Empire  gave 
place  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — Stretching 
from  the  borders  of  the  liberated  countries  of  Finland, 
Latvia,  and  Poland  on  to  the  extremity  of  Asia.  It  was  com- 
mitted to  the  service  of  Communism  in  the  form  of  a “mis- 
sionary religion”  permanently  at  war  with  Western  civili- 
zation; and  it  has  kept  up  an  incessant  subversive  propa- 
ganda in  all  countries — from  China  to  Peru.  The  govern- 
ment is  frankly  atheistic,  its  latest  act  (May,  1929)  being  to 
raise  atheism  into  a state  dogma  by  formally  granting  to 
atheists  a monopoly  of  the  right  to  teach  their  beliefs. 

Bolshevism  has  produced  natural  readtions  in  countries 
subjedled  to  its  baneful  influences.  Nowhere  has  it  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  a revolution  on  the  Russian 
pattern,  but  serious  disturbances  have  taken  place  in  many 
countries.  In  consequence  conservative  elements  have  been 
Strengthened,  and  political  freedom  has  been  curtailed  in 
some  lands.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  noted  in  1928  as 
a “curious  thing”  that  while  in  the  EaSt,  where  it  is  an 
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exotic  idea,  parliamentary  government  is  being  adopted 
“with  delirious  excitement  and  combined  with  the  heady 
wine  of  nationalism,”  it  is  weakening  or  breaking  down 
in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  been  overthrown  or 
shaken  in  Italy,  Spain,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Jugo-Slavia — 
where  some  kind  of  dictatorship  has  been  set  up.  In  Egypt 
it  has  had  but  a short  life. 

The  British  Empire. 

The  period  under  review  has  witnessed  not  only  a con- 
siderable growth  in  the  Empire’s  area,  but  also  a new  con- 
ception of  the  Empire.  The  first  Empire — “a  powerful  but 
ill-assorted  aggregate  of  peoples  and  interests” — ended  its 
days  in  1783  ; and  a second  arose  that  was  “more  responsive 
to  the  call  of  religion  and  philanthropy.”  In  a sense  this 
drew  to  a close  in  1926  with  the  cordial  recognition  by  the 
mother  country  of  the  full  and  equal  nationhood  of  the 
overseas  Dominions : Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Irish  Free  State ; and  from  that  date 
what  we  have  is  “a  commonwealth  of  nations  miscalled  an 
Empire,  the  moSt  illogical  Structure  that  the  world  has  seen, 
and  very  nearly  the  Strongest.”  1 These  Dominions  made 
great  Strides  towards  maturity  during  the  twenty-five  years. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  formed  of  six  original 
states,  had  been  proclaimed  in  1901 ; New  Zealand  became 
a Dominion  in  1907;  the  four  self-governing  Colonies  in 
South  Africa  were  united  in  1909;  and  in  1921  the  Irish 
Free  State  was  recognized  by  treaty. 

Outside  this  Commonwealth,  this  community  of  free 
nations  owning  allegiance  to  the  King,  there  is  Still  an 
Empire  consisting  of  Crown  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
for  which  Britain  is  responsible,  an  Empire  containing  fifty 
million  subjefts  of  the  King,  ruled  by  fifty  administrations ; 
and  ranging  from  vaSt  territories  like  Nigeria,  seven  times 
the  size  of  Britain,  to  tiny  islands  such  as  Ascension,  with 

1 The  Cambridge  History  of  the  British  Empire , pp.  n,  14. 
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300  inhabitants.  And  there  is  India,  to  be  reckoned,  before 
long,  one  hopes,  among  the  Dominions.  These  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  have  made  great  progress  since  1904. 

Let  us,  for  example,  glance  at  the  figures  supplied  for  the 
purpose  of  this  book  by  Mr.  Grade,  the  Bible  Society’s  secre- 
tary in  Ceylon — the  premier  Crown  Colony.  The  population 
has  increased  over  40  per  cent. — from  3,580,000  in  1904  to 
5,130,000  in  1928;  and  the  trade  from  Rj\  100,000,000  to 
Rs.  450,000,000.  The  Colony  has  enjoyed  continuous  prosperity. 
Rubber  was  introduced  during  the  period,  and  the  wealth 
accrued  has  revolutionized  the  Standard  of  comfort.  The  rail- 
ways have  more  than  doubled  their  mileage.  In  1904  not  more 
than  a score  of  motor-vehicles  were  on  the  island — there  are 
now  fully  20,000.  The  demand  for  education  has  grown  enor- 
mously, and  has  caused  great  changes  in  manners  and  customs. 
The  225,000  pupils  have  become  500,000.  It  is  reckoned  that 
40  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  now  literate.  There  has  been 
growth  in  self-government,  and  a scheme  for  making  Ceylon  a 
self-governing  Colony  is  now  being  considered. 

The  Americas. 

To  this  rapid  and  inadequate  sketch  we  may  add  a note 
on  America.  Not  the  least  important  event  in  the  history  of 
this  period  was  the  conStruftion  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the 
United  States — a great  engineering  achievement  that  has 
had  political  as  well  as  economic  consequences  by  pro- 
viding a new  highway  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  scene  of 
possible  international  conflict  unless  the  reasons  for  it  can 
be  removed.  Some  of  the  South  American  republics  have 
made  a great  advance  in  many  dire&ions.  Brazil,  for  example, 
has  pra&ically  doubled  its  population,  the  large  cities  have 
been  remodelled,  vaSt  areas  in  the  interior  have  been  opened 
up.  More  and  more  these  countries  have  become  promising 
fields  for  furnishing  the  three  great  demands  of  the  world : 
food,  room  for  overcrowded  populations,  and  a market  for 
surplus  goods  and  capital.  Since  1904  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  crossed  the  oceans  to  find  new 
homes  there. 
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The  Inadequacy  of  our  Civilization. 

This  survey  has  brought  before  us  the  chaotic  Sate  of 
the  world.  We  are  yet  reaping  the  aftermath  of  the  greatest 
war  in  history,  and  it  will  be  a long  time  before  the  eflefts 
of  that  gigantic  Struggle,  with  all  the  loss  of  precious  lives 
and  materials,  pass  away.  To  save  the  world  from  any 
recurrence  of  such  disaster  we  look  primarily  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  establishment  of  which  is  the  moSt  signifi- 
cant international  event  during  the  period.  As  we  look 
out  over  the  world  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  the  solemn 
words  addressed  by  Dr.  Rufus  Jones  to  the  Jerusalem 
Conference : — 

Optimists  may  talk  of  “cosmic  progress”  or  the  “inevitable 
forward  sweep  of  things.”  They  may  dream  of  the  universe  as  a 
kind  of  moving-Stair — an  escalator — that  insistently  “goes  up.” 
The  cold  faffs  of  history  silently  refute  this  easy,  rose-water 
view.  Human  “progress”  is  not  “inevitable.”  It  depends  essen- 
tially on  the  moral  and  spiritual  co-operation  of  individuals  and 
social  groups.  Blind  cosmic  forces  do  not  push  the  world  of 
men  up  into  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness.  These  supreme  realities 
of  life  are  the  fruits  of  dedicated  spirits  co-operating  with  God. 
They  do  not  flourish  in  a world  absorbed  in  a rush  for  material 
gains  or  bent  on  quick  ephemeral  pleasures.  Speed  of  travel, 
utilization  of  material  forces,  conquest  of  the  air  by  flight,  dis- 
covery of  radio  vibration,  are  no  substitute  for  love  and  sacrifice, 
for  insight  and  vision,  for  the  experience  of  God  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fellowship  with  Him 

The  civilization  which  we  have  been  building  is  inadequate 
for  man’s  life  and  for  his  complete  spiritual  health.  . . . No 
civilization  is  “safe”  or  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  soul  which 
does  not  draw  upon  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  universe  and 
weave  them  into  its  inmoSt  warp  and  woof. 

The  Church  of  Christ. 

The  moSt  important  of  all  questions  is  as  to  the  extent 
and  degree  to  which  mankind  is  learning  the  divine  truth 
revealed  to  the  world  in  Christ  Jesus  and  is  translating  it 
into  the  terms  of  individual  and  national  life.  The  Church 
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exists  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  How  far  has  it  carried 
out  its  mission  during  these  twenty-five  years?  Hampered 
by  the  materialistic  spirit  of  the  age,  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
funds  and  of  human  agents,  it  has  yet  pursued  its  task  un- 
ceasingly, and  under  God’s  blessing  with  a large  measure 
of  success.  It  has  gained  a larger  conception  of  its  duty ; it 
sees  more  clearly  that  occupation  of  lands  geographically  is 
not  the  end  but  only  the  beginning  of  its  campaign — it 
muSt  also  capture  for  Christ  every  phase  of  life.  The  Church 
is,  we  believe,  more  aware  of  the  obstacles  created  by  its 
own  disunion  in  face  of  the  world’s  urgent  need.  It  is  also 
more  alive  to  the  danger  of  confounding  Christianity  with 
Western  culture,  and  has  greater  respedl  for  legitimate 
national  feelings.  It  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  much 
of  the  disturbance  in  the  world  to-day,  for  its  spiritual 
message  has  dynamitic  qualities,  but  it  is  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a new  and  better  world.  No  human  calculus  can 
measure  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  human  hearts.  Some 
indication  of  its  onward  march  was  furnished  by  that 
thrilling  speftacle  at  the  Jerusalem  Conference  when 
Christians  gathered  from  fifty  nations,  all  owning  the  same 
Lord,  all  conscious  of  their  unity  in  Him,  all  passionately 
devoted  to  His  service,  and  representing  many  millions  of 
His  followers.  Another  indication,  revealed  in  that  Con- 
ference, lies  in  the  growth  of  indigenous  branches  of  the 
Church  all  over  the  world,  centres  of  spiritual  life,  channels 
of  spiritual  energies. 

We  are  aware  now  of  our  common  enemy.  “The  hour 
has  Struck  for  the  serious  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world.” 
In  that  campaign  the  Church  in  Europe,  the  Americas, 
Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  muSt  now  advance  as  one  mighty 
hoSt.  And  with  it  muSt  march  the  Bible  Society. 
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THE  FURTHERANCE  OF 
THE  GOSPEL 

March  on,  my  soul,  nor  like  a laggard  Hay! 

March  swiftly  on.  Yet  err  not  from  the  way 
Where  all  the  nobly  wise  of  old  have  trod — 

The  path  of  faith  made  by  the  sons  of  God. 

Follow  the  marks  that  they  have  set  beside 
The  narrow,  cloud-sivept  track,  to  be  thy  guide; 

Follow,  and  honour  what  the  paB  has  gained. 

And  forward  Bill  that  more  may  be  attained. 

Something  to  learn,  and  something  to  forget: 

Hold  faB  the  good,  and  seek  the  better  yet; 

Press  on,  and  prove  the  pilgrim-hope  of  youth — 

That  Creeds  are  mileBones  on  the  road  to  Truth. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  A Pilgrim  Soul. 

DID  St.  Paul  ever  Stand  by  the  Golden  Milestone  in 
Rome  ? If  so,  his  imagination  must  have  been  Stirred 
to  run  along  all  the  roads  which  radiated  from  that 
point.  He  knew  already  how  the  road-maker  had  uncon- 
sciously prepared  the  way  for  the  Christian  missionary : he 
himself  had  travelled  commodiously  from  place  to  place 
along  Roman  highways.  Now  he  would  surely  see  in  his 
mind’s  eye  the  messengers  of  Christ  marching  along  those 
roads  into  every  corner  of  the  Empire — even  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  islands  of  Britain — and  then  penetrating  into  the 
regions  beyond.  So  it  came  to  pass,  and  since  then  the 
messengers  of  Christ  have  gone  into  lands  of  whose  existence 
St.  Paul  never  dreamed.  From  those  earliest  times  mis- 
sionaries have  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  means 
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of -communication  provided  by  the  engineers,  who,  especi- 
ally in  our  own  period,  have  proved,  whether  they  intended 
it  or  not,  path-makers  for  the  Gospel. 

The  Bible  Society  is  a Fellowship  that  exists  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  Two  charafteristics  distinguish 
it  from  many  other  such  organizations.  From  the  beginning 
it  has  maintained  the  simplicity  of  its  purpose  “to  encourage 
the  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note 
or  comment.”  And  it  has  remained  faithful  to  the  principles 
enunciated  in  its  original  Prospettus,  issued  in  1804 — 
principles  then  declared  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  the 
nature  of  the  Society’s  objeft  suggested  that  they  should  be. 
“In  the  execution  of  the  plan  it  is  proposed  to  embrace  the 
common  support  of  Christians  at  large,  and  to  invite  the 
concurrence  of  persons  of  every  description  who  profess  to 
regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  proper  Standard  of  faith.” 
When  the  Society  was  founded  the  idea  of  uniting  Christians 
of  various  communions  in  the  promotion  of  an  obje£t  was 
not  so  general  as  now.  Through  all  the  years  the  Bible 
Society  has,  with  an  increasing  measure  of  success,  pursued 
this  policy.  It  has  become  a vaSt  international,  inter-racial, 
inter-confessional  league,  uniting  hearts  (even  when  opinions 
differ)  in  an  effort  to  make  inspired  Writ  the  common  pos- 
session of  mankind. 

Some  Illuminating  Figures. 

During  the  laSt  1 2 5 years  the  Bible  has  been  Studied  (not 
to  say  dissefted)  more  minutely  than  in  any  previous  period. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  been  circulated  more  extensively,  and 
has  found  incomparably  more  readers,  than  ever  before. 
Our  Society  is  by  no  means  the  only,  though  it  is  the 
largest,  distributing  agency.  It  alone  has  issued  over 
397,000,000  copies  of  Scripture  (for  the  moSt  part  single 
Gospels),  and  the  annual  circulation  has  shown  a Steady 
increase.  Not  until  18 11  did  the  issues  for  the  year  surpass 
100,000;  in  1846  they  reached  over  a million;  and  with 
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little  flu&uation  they  have  grown,  till  laSt  year  the  figure  was 
1 1,399,54°.  Never  before,  even  in  the  moSt  exceptional 
year  of  the  war  period,  has  the  Society  distributed  so  many 
books  in  a single  year.  During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
Society’s  existence  it  issued  each  year,  on  an  average, 
5 5 9,000  copies  of  Scripture,  complete  or  in  part ; during  the 
second  fifty  years  the  annual  average  was  3,175,000  copies; 
since  the  centenary  it  has  sent  out  on  the  average  9,450,000 
copies.  To  put  it  in  another  way : Five  years  after  its  founda- 
tion the  Society  sent  out  on  an  average  nine  volumes  every 
hour;  fifty  years  after  its  foundation  it  sent  out  156  volumes 
every  hour;  when  it  was  100  years  old  it  sent  out  650 
volumes  every  hour;  in  1928  the  issues  reached  the  record 
figure  of  1,301  volumes  every  hour. 

The  Strain  of  adjustment  to  modern  conditions  is  being 
felt  all  over  the  world.  The  Bible  Society  has  not  Stood  Still 
amidst  the  vaSt  changes  described  in  the  laSt  chapter.  Under 
the  intense  conviftion  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  a 
message  needed  by  this  new  age — that,  indeed,  they  never 
were  more  needed  than  in  this  era  of  transition — the 
Society  has  Striven  to  perfect  and  extend  its  organization  in 
order  to  bring  the  Book  within  the  reach  of  men.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  Bible  House  in  London  was  practically 
the  only  property  it  owned;  since  then  fifty-six  Bible 
Houses  have  been  built,  and  paid  for  apart  from  ordinary 
revenue,  providing  a settled  basis  for  work  in  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world  outside  Europe.  And  this  is  only  an 
index  pointing  to  the  remarkable  progress  registered  in 
many  lands.  The  paragraphs  which  follow  provide  a rapid 
and  inadequate  glimpse  of  the  milestones  that  have  been 
passed. 

In  the  Homeland. 

While  the  greatest  development  has  taken  place  in  lands 
overseas,  the  Society  never  forgets  the  duty  that  lies  at 
Home.  It  shipped  from  London  laSt  year  780,000  books  in 
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English  and  1,630,911  in  foreign  tongues,  the  remainder 
of  its  issues  being  printed  abroad.  Within  the  British  Isles  it 
circulated  912,773  volumes,  as  compared  with  885,703  in 
the  previous  year.  Over  4,000  volumes  were  provided  in 
Braille  type  for  the  blind.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
decreasing  habit  of  Bible-reading,  our  figures  do  not  show 
any  sign  that  the  British  people  are  ceasing  to  purchase  the 
Scriptures. 

The  Dominions:  Canada. 

Canada  has  increased  its  population  from  5,370,000  in 
1901  to  over  10,000,000  in  1928;  and  during  these  later 
years  has  emerged  in  a real  sense  as  a growing  nation,  con- 
scious of  its  Strength  and  rejoicing  as  a Strong  man  to  run  a 
race,  yet  bound  to  the  Motherland  and  Empire  with  even 
Stronger  bonds  of  loyalty  and  life.  As  early  as  1807  an 
Auxiliary  of  the  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  Pictou  County, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  subsequent  years  others  sprang  up 
westwards,  until  at  the  centenary  the  Auxiliaries  in  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  numbered  thirteen,  and  the  branch 
societies  1,200.  The  largest  of  these  was  the  Upper  Canada 
Auxiliary,  whose  operations  extended  from  Ontario  to  the 
Pacific  CoaSt.  In  1904  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ritson  (who  has  now 
completed  thirty  years  in  the  Bible  Society’s  secretariat) 
visited  Canada  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  our  friends, 
and  as  one  result  the  Auxiliaries  were  federated  into  the 
Canadian  Bible  Society. 

Since  then  the  work  has  grown  very  considerably.  The 
enterprise  of  our  friends  has  erefted  a chain  of  Bible  Houses 
Stretching  from  Saint  John  to  Vancouver.  The  circulation 
has  grown  from  132,000  copies  in  1908  to  506,000  in  1928. 
The  C.B.S.  has  not  only  financed  this  extensive  distribution 
within  its  own  borders,  but  has  increasingly  contributed 
towards  the  world- wide  work.  In  1904  it  remitted  £4,039 
to  London;  in  1928,  £14,000.  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
are  thus  bearing  a great  part  of  the  privilege  and  obligation 
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to  send  the  Scriptures  to  all  peoples.  One  very  prominent 
feature  in  their  operations  has  been  the  care  taken  to  secure 
that  immigrants  shall  carry  to  their  new  homes  some  part 
of  Scripture.  LaSt  year,  for  example,  233  ships  landed 

43.000  new-comers  at  Halifax,  and  of  these  41,500  received 
Gospels  in  twenty-three  languages;  at  Saint  John  over 

12.000  copies  were  distributed  among  17,000  passengers, 
speaking  thirty-two  tongues;  and  at  Quebec  65,000  books 
among  78,000  passengers.  The  Canadian  Bible  Society  is 
raising  this  year  100,000  dollars  as  a thank-offering  to  the 
Parent  Society. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

A similar  tale  of  development  is  told  by  Australia.  There 
too  during  a tour  by  Dr.  Ritson  in  1924  a Federation  was 
formed  to  draw  into  greater  efficiency  all  the  efforts  of  the 
many  auxiliaries  for  both  local  and  universal  distribution 
of  the  Scriptures.  During  twenty-five  years  the  circulation 
has  grown  from  small  dimensions  to  264,000  copies  in 
1928,  and  contributions  to  the  Parent  Society  from  £2,000 
to  £18,000.  New  Zealand  has  not  fallen  behind  its  sister 
Dominion  in  proportion  to  its  population.  Our  supporters 
there  have  assiduously  promoted  the  sale  and  use  of  the 
Scriptures  among  Maoris  and  New  Zealanders  of  European 
(mostly  British)  Stock;  the  figures  have  grown  from  3,000 
to  28,000,  and  contributions  to  the  Society’s  General  Fund 
from  £1,000  to  £7,385. 

South  Africa. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Anglo-Boer  war,  our  Society 
was  represented  by  a single  Auxiliary,  whose  centre  was  at 
Cape  Town,  and  whose  branches  spread  north  into  the 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  as  well  as  into  Natal. 
During  the  three  years  of  tragic  conflift  we  never  ceased  to 
supply  the  Book  of  peace  and  good  will  to  both  sides ; 
some  200,000  copies  were  circulated  in  that  period.  Nor,  we 
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are  happy  to  think,  did  the  Dutch  cease  to  subscribe  to  our 
funds. 

The  fir^t  decade  after  the  centenary  witnessed  South 
Africa’s  gallant  Struggle  to  right  itself  after  the  havoc  of  the 
war;  the  inter- racial  difficulties  were  acute,  the  economic 
depression  was  severe;  but  among  British,  Dutch,  and 
African  members  of  the  community  the  Society  continued 
its  mission  and  developed  it  greatly,  so  as  to  bring  to  all 
alike  the  one  divine  message,  obedience  to  which  can  alone 
solve  the  young  nation’s  greatest  problem.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  a separate  Agency  was  formed,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Johannesburg,  to  include  the  Transvaal,  Orange 
Free  State,  Basutoland,  Natal,  and  Rhodesia.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  in  this  area  has  since  then  more  than 
doubled.  The  development  of  the  gold-mines  has  brought 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Africans  from  all  over  the 
sub-continent  to  Johannesburg,  and  among  these  a very 
large  number  of  books  has  been  dispensed  by  our  colpor- 
teurs. Missionaries  in  remote  places  discover  them  in  the 
hands  of  people,  and  often  find  that  the  readers  have  become 
Christians. 

In  areas  covered  by  the  Cape  Province  Agency  (including 
Bechuanaland  and  South-WeSt  Africa)  over  a million  copies 
of  Scripture  have  been  circulated  since  the  centenary,  and 
contributions  remitted  to  London  have  amounted  to 
£61,437.  The  organization  has  been  extended,  until  now  in 
the  remotest  mission  Station  and  village  the  Scriptures  may 
be  obtained.  The  decision  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
to  adopt  Afrikaans  (the  South  African  form  of  the  Dutch 
language)  in  public  worship,  and  to  translate  the  Bible  into 
it,  brought  our  Society,  which  is  publishing  this  version, 
into  Still  closer  relation  with  the  speakers  of  that  tongue. 
In  1928  the  Synod  ordained  that  every  one  of  its  congre- 
gations should  contribute  annually  to  the  Bible  Society’s 
funds.  “The  Bible  maintains  a peerless  position  in  our 
national  life,”  writes  one  of  our  secretaries  in  South  Africa. 
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“There  is  scarcely  a farm,  particularly  among  the  Dutch, 
where  the  Bible  is  not  treasured,  and  even  in  our  towns  and 
villages  it  plays  a great  part  in  the  home  life  of  the  people.” 
From  the  Word  more  light  and  truth  will  yet  break  forth. 
As  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Malan,  Minister  of  Railways,  said  at  the 
laSt  Annual  Dutch  Meeting  of  the  Johannesburg  Agency: 
“Apart  from  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  solve  the  problems  which  face  South 
Africa.  It  is  with  those  principles  that  a nation  can 
be  built  up  securely  upon  the  foundation  of  justice  and 
equity.” 

Ireland. 

The  Hibernian  Bible  Society  in  Ireland  is  an  independent 
Auxiliary  of  the  B.F.B.S.,  having  its  headquarters  in  Dublin 
for  the  Irish  Free  State  and  in  Belfast  for  Northern  Ireland. 
It  continues  to  supply  the  whole  country  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  all  excess  of  funds  over  and  above  what  are  required  in 
the  country  are  remitted  to  London  for  world-wide  Bible 
work. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

That  the  Bible  Society  should  spend  so  much  energy  and 
money  on  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  Europe  may  appear 
Strange  to  many  people  who  do  not  understand  the  con- 
ditions. From  the  beginning  we  have  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote kindred  local  societies  which  would  undertake  to 
supply  the  needs,  and  for  many  years  Holland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  have  entirely  supported  their  own 
organizations.  German,  French,  and  Swiss  Bible  Societies 
Still  rely  on  us  to  a greater  or  less  degree  for  the  editions 
which  they  circulate.  Within  recent  years  the  Roman 
Church  has  to  some  extent  changed  its  attitude  towards 
Bible  reading  by  the  laity;  it  now  issues  some  editions  in 
the  vernacular.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  is  Still  room  for 
our  Society  in  Europe.  Were  it  not  for  our  efforts,  large 
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numbers  of  the  people  would  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
securing  a Bible  or  a New  Testament. 

In  certain  countries  our  operations  have  always  been 
hindered  by  ecclesiastics,  who  cannot  understand  that  the 
Bible  Society  does  not  carry  on  sectarian  propaganda.  But 
their  opposition  is  not  so  Strong  as  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  the  civil  authorities  are  almost  everywhere  favour- 
able to  our  work.  During  the  Great  War  the  Society  did 
not  cease  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  in  the  countries  of 
Central  Europe.  The  labours  of  many  of  the  colporteurs 
were  interrupted,  but  the  depots  remained  open  (this  was  true 
also  of  Constantinople),  and  many  thousands  of  books  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  The  Society  was  even 
permitted  to  send  £225  a month  into  Germany,  through 
Holland,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  work.  After  the  war  the 
Agencies  were  reorganized  and  colportage  was  renewed 
where  it  had  Stopped,  though  the  Staff  has  not  yet  reached 
pre-war  proportions. 

In  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  the  circulation  has 
grown  from  494,600  in  1904  to  864,000  in  1928,  despite  the 
diminution  of  the  colporteurs  from  124  to  72. 

As  for  Central  Europe  the  tale  is  different:  there  has 
been  a drop  from  about  600,000  to  350,000.  In  so  far  as 
this  testifies  to  the  increased  activity  of  German  societies 
within  Germany  we  rejoice:  in  1904  we  sold  double  the 
quantity  sold  by  the  largest  of  these  societies ; now  its  sales 
are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  ours.  In  Austria  itself,  and 
the  new  countries  formed  out  of  the  old  Austrian  Empire 
(Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia),  the  conditions  have  been 
more  favourable  since  the  war  and  the  circulation  has  con- 
siderably increased.  Russia  has  been  closed  to  our  operations 
since  the  Revolution.  Whereas  in  1904  our  two  flourishing 
Agencies  covered  all  the  Russian  Empire  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Pacific,  employed  85  colporteurs,  and  circulated  over 
half  a million  books,  in  more  than  sixty  languages,  in  1928 
we  were  able  only  to  send  in  a few  parcels  and  to  supply 
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German-speaking  Baptists  in  Odessa  with  a set  of  ele&ros 
to  print  an  edition  of  the  German  Bible.  In  the  republics 
carved  since  the  war  out  of  the  Russian  dominions  (Finland, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania),  on  the  other  hand,  our 
activities  have  increased,  and  although  some  opposition  is 
met  with  in  certain  quarters,  they  have  been  crowned  with 
success. 

When  laSt  year  a colporteur  visited  Estonian  villages 
near  the  Russian  frontier  he  found  a spiritual  revival.  He 
asked  a farmer  how  the  awakening  had  taken  place,  and  the 
farmer  pointing  to  a Bible  on  his  table  said:  “It  came 
through  this  book.”  PaStors  and  preachers  are  few  in  that 
region:  the  peasants  in  many  villages  are  left  to  their 
reading  alone ; God  Still  speaks  through  His  word. 

One  of  the  colporteurs  in  Rumania  distils  half  a life- 
time’s experiences  into  a letter  reviewing  the  Society’s 
operations  in  that  country : — 

“The  Bible  Society,”  he  writes,  “has  been  the  means  under 
God  of  accomplishing  a great  spiritual  work  in  our  country 
during  the  laSt  twenty-five  years,  and  much  further  back  than 
that.  This  is  a work  which  only  He  who  knows  every  heart  and 
life  can  in  any  way  estimate,  because  the  Society  does  not  prose- 
lytize and  the  spiritual  and  personal  touches  by  the  wayside 
cannot  be  tabulated.  All  the  same,  one  knows  to  a certainty  that 
the  Bible  or  the  New  Testament  has  been  brought  into  the  lives 
of  thousands,  to  become  a daily  companion  and  guide.” 

A Rumanian  lady,  who  has  travelled  widely,  told  Mr.  J. 
W.  Wiles,  our  secretary  for  South-EaSt  Europe,  that  a large 
traft  of  Moldavia,  containing  more  than  twenty-five 
villages,  had  been  completely  changed  in  its  spiritual 
tone  and  chara&er  through  the  persistent  introduftion 
of  the  Word  of  God  into  the  homes  of  the  peasants 
and  by  the  application  of  their  message  to  the  hearts 
of  the  young. 

The  frontiers  in  South-EaSt  Europe  have  changed  so 
much  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  figures  of  circulation 
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in  1904  and  1928.  In  recent  years  the  sales  in  Rumania 
increased  threefold,  and  other  countries  tell  a like  tale. 

At  the  time  of  the  centenary  the  Christian  Gospel  in  his 
own  every-day  speech  was  the  only  book  which  a modern 
Greek  might  not  read  in  his  own  country  and  in  his  own 
home ; the  New  Testament  in  modern  Greek  was  under  the 
ban  of  the  Government.  Happily  the  prohibition  has  been 
removed  since  then;  laSt  year  we  were  able  to  sell  38,493 
Gospels  and  Testaments  in  modern  Greek,  as  againSt  only 
8,762  in  ancient  Greek. 

In  China. 

The  greatest  progress  in  circulating  the  Scriptures  has 
taken  place  in  the  wide  mission  fields,  and  not  one  of  these 
has  witnessed  more  astonishing  advance  than  China.  If  we 
go  back  ten  years  before  the  centenary,  we  find  that  the  sales 
and  gifts  amounted  to  less  than  a quarter  of  a million  copies. 
The  great  masses  of  the  people  were  Still  indifferent  to  the 
foreign  book,  whilst  the  literati  were  distinctly  hostile.  In 
1902,  when  the  tide  of  Chinese  opinion  was  flowing  Strongly 
in  the  direction  of  the  new  education  and  Western  learning, 
the  circulation  rose  to  870,000,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
limit  had  been  reached.  In  the  centennial  year  the  sales  were 
Still  a good  deal  short  of  a million.  In  1928  no  fewer  than 
5,000,000  copies  were  issued  to  missionaries  and  colporteurs 
from  our  depot  at  Shanghai,  and  of  these  3,951,000  copies 
were  aftually  placed  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  This  was  an 
increase  of  over  300,000  on  the  figures  for  1927.  Since  the 
centenary  our  Society  has  circulated  over  64  million  books 
in  China.  The  astonishing  circulation  has  gone  on  in  spite 
of  enormous  difficulties  in  recent  years : civil  war,  with  all 
its  accompanying  dislocation  of  transport,  disorder,  and 
brigandage.  Summing  up  the  reports  received  from  every 
quarter  of  his  gigantic  field,  our  secretary,  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Sheppard,  writes : — 

“The  horizon  in  the  Far  EaSt  is  brighter  now  than  for 
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several  years  past.  Throughout  the  recent  dark  and  depress- 
ing years  those  who  knew  China  were  sure  that  better  days 
would  come,  and  their  hopefulness  is  being  justified.  The 
noise  of  the  anti-Christian  propaganda  had  but  faint  echo 
from  the  common  people,  and  it  has  quickly  died  down. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  Still  exists,  and  may  revive  again, 
but  it  is  not  a considered  and  deliberate  reje&ion  of  Christ. 
The  Great  Name  is  honoured  by  those  who  have  a glimmer- 
ing knowledge  of  what  He  is.  Indeed,  we  might  venture  to 
say  that  to  a large  and  Steadily  increasing  proportion  of  the 
Chinese  people  His  name  is  now  the  greatest  of  names, 
having  a significance  for  them  which  is  Starting  them  on 
the  path  of  fife  which  is  fife  indeed.” 

And  Mr.  Sheppard  declares  it  is  the  attraftion  of  Him  of 
whom  the  Gospel  tells  that  is  the  secret  of  the  enormous 
sale  of  Gospels  in  China. 

Japan  and  Korea. 

The  fortunes  of  these  two  Eastern  lands  became  definitely 
finked  when  Japan  annexed  Korea  in  1910.  The  following 
year  saw  the  publication  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  Korean 
language  and  the  ereftion  of  the  Bible  House  in  Seoul.  In 
very  few  countries,  if  any  indeed,  have  the  Scriptures  been 
so  rapidly  and  effe&ively  disseminated.  In  1904  a circulation 
of  28,000  volumes  was  reported;  in  1928  this  had  grown  to 
650,000;  and  in  these  twenty-five  years  11,500,000  copies 
have  been  distributed.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
has  been  issued  in  embossed  type  for  the  blind ; the  Bible  is 
Studied  in  the  Sunday  Schools  by  184,000  people;  and  for 
many  years  thousands  of  people  have  attended  central 
Bible  classes,  for  a week  or  two  on  end;  in  1928,  3,231  such 
classes  were  attended  by  111,000  persons. 

One  of  the  moSt  romantic  of  Stories  concerns  a remark- 
able group  of  men  of  the  official  class  who  were  imprisoned 
under  the  old  Korean  regime  because  they  agitated  for 
certain  reforms.  In  prison  they  Studied  the  New  Testament 
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and  became  Christians.  Since  their  release  at  the  beginning 
of  1 904  they  have  exerted  great  influence  in  the  peninsula ; 
one  of  them,  who  is  now  governor  of  a province,  made  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  Still  in  use. 

By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  American  Bible 
Society,  since  the  beginning  of  1904,  our  Society,  with  the 
National  Society  of  Scotland,  has  been  responsible  for 
Bible-work  in  the  south  of  Japan,  while  the  A.B.S.  cares  for 
the  north.  Since  that  date  we  have  circulated  6,500,000 
copies  of  Scripture,  and  the  annual  figures  have  increased 
from  102,000  to  307,000. 

Malaya. 

Since  the  Bible  Society  was  first  introduced  into  these 
regions  by  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles,  the  founder  of  the 
British  colony  at  Singapore  and  Patron  of  the  Auxiliary 
formed  in  Java  in  1884,  during  the  short-lived  British  occu- 
pation, it  has  covered  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
by  its  agencies.  The  Philippine  Islands,  which  figure  in  our 
1904  report,  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  American 
Bible  Society.  It  is  an  interesting  field,  with  its  great  medley 
of  peoples  and  languages — over  100  mutually  unintelligible 
forms  of  speech  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  heard  in  the  Netherland 
Indies  alone.  In  the  area  we  now  occupy  70,000  volumes  of 
Scripture  were  circulated  in  1903.  Since  then  education  has 
made  great  advances,  especially  in  Java,  where  the  Dutch 
have  opened  schools  on  a large  scale,  and  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  where  praftically  every  village  has  a school,  and 
for  1928  we  are  able  to  report  the  sale  of  200,000  books,  the 
largest  number,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  being  in  the  Chinese 
language.  From  our  centres  at  Singapore,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
and  Bandoeng,  the  books  are  carried  by  our  twenty  colpor- 
teurs on  their  long  journeys  through  many  islands. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  Bible  Society  has 
pursued  its  ambitious  purpose  to  permeate  the  multifarious 
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life  of  India  and  Ceylon  with  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Our  growing  success  is  only  partially  reflefted  in  the 
figures  reported,  which  increased  in  India  from  694,000 
books  in  1903  to  1,333,000  in  1928;  in  Ceylon  from  less 
than  25,000  to  nearly  90,000.  There  has  been  intense  activity 
in  the  sphere  of  translation  and  revision — the  Calcutta 
Auxiliary  alone  added  twenty  languages  to  our  list  of 
versions.  The  Scriptures  have  been  regularly  distributed 
gratuitously  among  the  university  Students  (who  now 
number  over  60,000  in  India),  and  sold  by  missionaries  and 
colporteurs,  and  from  our  Bible  Houses  in  eight  principal 
cities. 

The  growth  of  nationalistic  aspirations  has  been  rapid; 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism  have  renewed  their  forces  and 
are  not  so  complaisant  as  before  to  other  faiths.  The  occa- 
sional boycott  of  Western  produfts,  the  growing  opposi- 
tion to  everything  that  savours  of  the  WeSt,  have  at  times 
militated  againSt  the  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures.  But  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles  the  Bible  has  made  its  way  increasingly 
into  the  heart  of  India  and  Ceylon.  As  many  writers  have 
pointed  out,  there  has  been  a great  turning  towards  Jesus 
Christ.  Dr.  Stanley  Jones  has  made  us  familiar  with  this 
fa£f,  but  he  is  not  alone.  Mr.  A.  Mayhew,  late  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  Central  Provinces,  speaks  in  his 
recent  volume1  of  “the  growing  knowledge  of  the  person- 
ality of  Christ  and  reverence  for  His  characteristics,”  and 
points  out  that  this  knowledge  has  been  promulgated  by 
many  non-ChriStian  leaders  of  thought  and  sentiment  in 
India  as  well  as  by  mission  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  the  character  of  Christ  and  His  teaching  that 
impresses  the  educated  classes  of  India ; while  numbers  go 
on  to  acknowledge  His  divine  Lordship,  Still  more  Stop 
short  of  that  point.  But  a great  deal  has  been  gained.  India, 
as  Mr.  Mayhew  says,  is  becoming  convinced  that  Christ- 
ianity is  not  a Western  import,  but  something  that  grows 

* Christianity  and  the  Government  of  India,  p.  217. 
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naturally  in  any  soil.  “That  a follower  of  Christ  is  thereby 
denationalized  is  no  longer  seriously  believed  by  thoughtful 
Indians.”  The  general  attitude  of  many  Students  is  summed 
up  in  the  saying  of  one  of  them:  “Jesus  Christ  may  have 
been  born  outside  India,  but  His  ideas  and  principles  are 
not  foreign  to  India.”  This  attitude  is  undoubtedly  due,  in 
a very  large  measure,  to  familiarity  with  the  New  Testament; 
and  more  than  any  other  agency,  we  may  claim,  it  is  our 
Society  that  has  given  the  New  Testament  to  India. 

Africa. 

We  have  written  elsewhere  of  the  astonishing  progress 
that  these  years  have  seen  in  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Africans  in  their  own  tongues.  With  the  extensive  opening 
of  schools  the  age-long  illiteracy  is  beginning  to  pass  away. 
Africa  is  learning  to  read — and  learning  to  read  the  Bible. 
In  1903  our  Society  distributed  about  170,000  books  among 
the  varied  peoples  of  the  continent,  white,  black,  and  brown ; 
in  1928  the  number  was  about  467,000.  The  Gospels  are 
being  read  to-day  in  regions  that  were  scarcely  known  to 
the  outside  world  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  Moslem  World. 

The  followers  of  Muhammad  number  some  two  hundred 
millions,  nearly  one  half  of  them  living  under  the  British 
flag.  While  their  sacred  language  is  Arabic,  the  language  of 
the  Qur’an,  they  use  many  other  tongues,  and  into  at  least 
the  moSt  important  of  these  the  Scriptures  are  available  for 
Moslems.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  copies 
are  purchased  each  year  by  Moslems,  nor  can  we  compare 
with  any  exactitude  the  figures  for  1903  and  1928.  Some 
slight  indication  of  the  way  the  tide  is  flowing  is  afforded  by 
the  sale  of  the  Arabic  version : in  our  Egyptian  and  North 
African  Agencies  the  sale  has  increased  fourfold  since  the 
centenary.  In  Persia  and  Iraq,  where  the  purchasers  of 
various  versions  are  chiefly  Jews  and  Moslems,  we  sold 
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12,000  copies  in  1903  and  46,000  in  1928.  These  figures 
register  certainly  the  greater  accessibility  of  the  Moslem 
mind.  The  Moslem  world  has  received  in  this  period  a series 
of  shocks — it  has  come  more  and  more  into  touch  with 
Western  civilization.  Reviewing  the  events  of  these  years, 
Mr.  A.  Hope,  our  secretary  in  Persia  and  Iraq,  says : “Both 
lands  have  awakened  as  from  a long  sleep.” 

“The  consciousness  of  nationhood  is  Strong  upon  them,”  Mr. 
Hope  continues.  “They  desire  to  a£t  a part  in  the  world,  and  not 
to  be  the  mere  tools  of  other  nations.  To  do  this  worthily  they 
recognize  the  need  of  education.  The  international  conditions  of 
both  lands  have  greatly  improved.  Since  the  war  movements  in 
the  Islamic  world  have  influenced  both  countries  religiously, 
especially  Persia.  There  is  not  the  same  proud  certainty  that 
Islam  is  the  only  true  faith.  There  is  an  open-mindedness  which 
provides  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a presentation  of  the 
claims  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  “holy  places”  of  Islam  in  Persia,  Iraq,  and  Morocco, 
which  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  could  not  be  entered  by 
the  Bible-seller,  or  could  only  be  entered  Stealthily,  can  now 
be  visited  openly,  and  the  Scriptures  are  sold  without 
molestation. 

The  Jewish  World. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  wherever  the  fifty  million  Jews 
are  scattered  some  version  of  Scripture  is  accessible  to 
them  in  a language  they  can  understand,  and  the  Bible 
Society  is  at  work  in  moSt  countries  where  they  reside. 
The  new  attitude  taken  by  Jews  towards  the  Person  of 
Jesus  affords  a large  opportunity  of  presenting  Him  in  all 
His  significance  to  men  and  women  of  His  own  race.  The 
Bible  Society  maintains  the  friendliest  relations  with  the 
Jewish  authorities.  And  our  records  prove  that  Jews  are 
purchasing  the  Scriptures,  including  the  New  Testament,  in 
ever-increasing  numbers.  In  Budapest,  for  example,  our 
colporteur  reports  that  40  per  cent,  of  his  sales  laSt  year 
were  to  Jews. 
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South  America. 

During  these  twenty-five  years  the  Bible  Society  has 
carried  on  its  aftivities  in  the  well-grounded  belief  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  greatest  regenerative  instrument  in 
operation  in  South  America.  The  work  has  been  reorganized 
and  extended  till  to-day  it  covers  the  whole  continent. 
Recent  years  have  seen  the  Bible  carried  along  the  Amazon 
by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Beckett  to  the  farthest  point  in  the  interior. 

The  Rev.  J.  Telford,  our  secretary  for  Brazil,  notes  that 
whereas  twenty-five  years  ago  our  colporteurs  kept  mainly 
to  the  coaSt  towns  or  to  centres  on  the  near  interior,  and  the 
far  WeSt  was  praftically  untouched,  to-day  the  outermost 
fringe  of  Brazil’s  huge  territory  is  being  reached  with  the 
Word  of  God.  During  this  period  about  244,000  Bibles, 
490,000  New  Testaments,  and  1,250,000  portions  have  been 
circulated.  Through  colportage  we  are  reaching  on  an 
average  from  six  to  seven  thousand  new  readers  annually. 

In  Argentina,  where  the  population  has  almost  doubled 
by  the  influx  of  settlers,  and  where  a Bible  House  has  now 
been  opened  in  Buenos  Aires,  our  annual  sales  have  grown 
from  16,000  to  70,000. 

Along  the  Pacific  coaSt  and  inland  across  the  lofty  sierras 
of  the  Andes  a like  advance  has  been  made.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  severe  reStriftions  were  imposed  in  these  coun- 
tries (with  the  exception  of  Chile),  and  Bible-sellers  had  to 
face  fierce  hostility,  persecution,  and  even  imprisonment. 
The  hostility  has  not  entirely  ceased,  but  as  Mr.  A.  R. 
Stark,  one  of  our  secretaries,  says:  “To-day  the  doors  are 
wide  open.” 

Our  rapid  survey  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world 
has  omitted  much — the  islands  of  the  WeSt  Indies,  and  of 
Oceania,  for  example.  But  everywhere  almost — Russia  is 
the  outstanding  exception — the  years  tell  of  progress  in 
making  the  Scriptures  known  to  mankind. 

The  words  with  which  the  Rev.  George  Jackson,  the 
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well-known  Methodist  writer  and  preacher,  closed  his 
address  at  a recent  Bible  Society  meeting,  may  fitly  bring 
this  chapter  to  an  end : — 

I have  heard  of  a scientist  who  invented  many  years  ago  some 
new  kind  of  light,  and  to  protect  it  put  around  it  a guard  of 
exceptional  Strength.  But  one  night  the  fierceness  of  the  tempest 
shattered  the  guard  and  left  the  light  defenceless;  yet  the  light 
Still  burned  on  with  clear  and  Steady  radiance,  as  though  all  the 
winds  of  heaven  were  asleep.  It  has  often  been  like  that  with  the 
Bible.  We  were  afraid  what  man  might  do  unto  it,  and  we  fenced 
it  round  with  Watson’s  Institutes,  or  Paley’s  Evidences,  or  Butler’s 
Analogy.  But  the  weather  has  begun  to  tell  badly  on  our  defences. 
Nobody  reads  Watson  now.  Learned  men  speak  slightingly  of 
Paley.  Even  the  great  Butler  himself,  it  is  said,  is  getting  leaky  in 
places.  But  the  Bible  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  its  defences;  it  shines 
in  its  own  quenchless  light ; what  the  hand  of  God  has  kindled 
the  breath  of  man  can  never  put  out.  It  is  for  us  to  scatter  its 
light  under  the  whole  heaven. 
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A mile  Hone  is  not  made  for  sitting  on.  Its  chief  use  is  to  show  you 
how  far  you  Hill  have  to  go. 


UR  Lord’s  word  to  His  disciples  was : “unto  the 


uttermost  part  of  the  earth.”  Their  path  of 


obedience  is  marked  not  only  by  churches,  schools, 
and  hospitals,  but  also  by  translations  of  Holy  Scripture 
into  the  languages  of  the  people.  These  versions  are  real 
milestones : their  production  registers  the  progress  of 
rendering  the  Gospel  into  the  idiom  of  the  people’s  soul, 
thus  making  Christianity  indigenous.  Our  Lord  wrote 
nothing,  so  far  as  we  know — except  when  on  a certain  day 
He  Hooped  down  and  with  His  finger  wrote  on  the  ground.  He 
spoke  habitually,  it  would  seem,  in  Aramaic,  the  form  of 
Hebrew  that  He  learnt  at  His  mother’s  knee.  When  the 
ApoStles  began  to  bear  their  witness  of  what  He  was,  of  what 
He  said  and  did,  they  had  of  necessity  to  put  His  words  into 
Greek  for  the  people  living  outside  Palestine,  who  knew  no 
Aramaic  and  whose  language  was  Greek.  From  that  time 
onwards  translation  has  been  one  of  the  necessities  of 
evangelization. 

The  history  of  Bible  translation  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods — or  into  four,  if  we  include,  as  we  should,  the 
making  of  the  great  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
before  the  Christian  era.  If  we  count  that  the  first  period, 
then  the  second  begins  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  and  ter- 
minates about  the  end  of  the  ninth.  During  that  time  versions 


From  an  Election  Address. 
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were  made  in  Syriac,  Latin,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Gothic, 
Armenian,  Georgian,  Arabic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Slavonic. 
Then  ensued  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years,  during 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  translations  into  other 
languages  were  made.  A new  period  began  to  dawn  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  many  Christians  sought  to  recover 
the  simplicity  of  their  religion.  The  Reformation  was 
marked  above  all  things  by  a return  to  the  Bible,  and  the 
printing-press  was  one  of  its  chief  allies  and  instruments. 
By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  all  Europe,  except  a 
few  small  countries,  had  been  given  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vernacular,  and  the  beginnings  had  been  made  towards 
making  the  Bible  known  in  far-diStant  lands.  When  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  period  terminated, 
seventy-one  versions  of  Scripture  had  been  printed, 
including  such  versions  as  Malay,  Mohican,  Sinhalese,  and 
Bengali. 

The  latest  period  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1804. 
By  the  end  of  March,  1929,  the  number  of  versions  had 
grown  from  71  to  886;  that  is  to  say,  the  Bible  or  some 
part  of  the  Bible  has  been  printed  in  8 1 5 languages  since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  should  be  noted 
that  of  this  total  about  a hundred  consist  of  selections  or 
extrafts  of  Scripture,  not  of  complete  books.  We  know  of 
1 71  versions  of  the  entire  Bible;  of  167  more  versions  of 
the  New  Testament  alone;  and  of  over  450  versions  of 
smaller  integral  parts  of  the  Bible.  Our  Society  has  been 
responsible  for  the  publication,  or  at  least  for  the  circula- 
tion, of  618  of  these  versions;  to  be  precise,  it  has  been 
responsible  for  146  complete  versions  of  the  Bible,  150 
complete  New  Testaments  in  addition,  and  322  portions, 
each  consisting  of  at  leaSt  one  entire  book  of  Scripture. 
For  the  remainder,  other  Societies — such  as  the  American 
Bible  Society,  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  the 
Netherlands  Bible  Society — muSt  be  given  credit. 
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Now  this  is  a very  remarkable  record.  It  testifies  to  the 
enormous  extension  of  Christianity  in  the  world  during  the 
modern  period.  Every  fresh  version  is  a milestone  marking 
the  onward  march  of  the  Gospel  and  the  winning  of  some 
nation  or  tribe  for  Christ.  It  testifies  also  to  the  wealth  of 
devotion  and  scholarship  that  has  been  poured  out  by 
missionaries  and  others  in  His  service.  For  it  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  Strongly  that  these  versions  are  not  pro- 
duced by  cloistered  scholars  sitting  at  their  ease  in  comfort- 
able libraries  in  Europe.  Here  and  there  an  exception  may 
be  found;  but  almost  entirely  the  work  has  been  done  by 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  out,  mastered  unwritten 
tongues,  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  lived  their 
lives,  so  far  as  a foreigner  may,  and  accomplished  their  task 
in  the  midst,  often  of  danger,  of  untoward  surroundings,  of 
difficulties  that  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

These  Twenty-Five  Years. 

Remarkable  as  are  the  figures  we  have  quoted,  our 
wonder  grows  when  we  scrutinize  the  figures  relating  to 
the  laSt  twenty-five  years.  When  the  centenary  was  cele- 
brated in  1904,  there  were  614  languages  into  which  some 
portion  of  Scripture  had  been  translated;  that  number  has 
now,  as  we  have  already  said,  grown  to  886.  The  versions 
for  which  our  Society  is  responsible  have  increased  from 
378  to  618.  This  means  that  during  twenty-five  years  no 
fewer  than  240  fresh  languages  have  been  captured  under 
our  auspices  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Dr.  Kilgour,  who  for  twenty  years  has  superintended  the 
translation  department,  thus  summarizes  the  record  of  these 
twenty-five  years : — 

In  1904  the  number  of  languages  in  which  the  B.F.B.S.  had 
circulated  copies  of  the  complete  Bible  was  99;  now  it  is  146. 
The  number  for  the  New  Testament  was  91 ; now  it  is  150.  The 
languages  which  possessed  at  least  one  complete  book  of  Holy 
Scripture  were  188;  now  they  are  322.  Through  our  Society 
alone  during  these  twenty-five  years  no  fewer  than  47  languages 
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have  been  enriched  by  receiving  a complete  Bible  where  for- 
merly only  some  portion  of  Scripture  was  available;  59  have 
similarly  obtained  a complete  New  Testament;  and  134  some 
portion  of  God’s  Word,  in  each  case  at  least  one  complete  book 
■ — a total  of  240.  This  means  that  on  an  average  one  new  language 
was  added  to  the  B.F.B.S.  list  almost  every  five  weeks  for  the 
laSt  twenty-five  years. 

It  would  be  a fascinating  task,  were  the  space  available, 
to  compose  a pifture  of  all  peoples  who  in  these  years  have 
received  for  the  firSt  time  the  Gospel  printed  in  their  own 
tongue,  to  set  forth  the  difficulties  of  learning  and  of 
reducing  the  languages  to  writing,  the  wrestling  with  com- 
plicated syntax,  the  endeavours  to  match  words  and  sense, 
the  humour  and  the  pathos  of  it  all,  the  joys  of  translator 
and  people  when  finally  the  book  is  received.  The  new 
translations  have  been  representative  of  every  part  of  the 
world.  They  include  several  European  languages,  or  widely 
prevalent  dialeffs,  which  for  some  reason  had  not  previously 
been  dignified  in  this  way — Chuvash,  for  example,  spoken  by 
some  half  a million  of  people  living  in  the  valley  of  the 
Volga;  and  Low  German;  and  two  forms  of  Romany,  or 
Gipsy  speech.  There  is  also  Esperanto,  in  which  the  whole 
Bible  has  been  printed.  Fifty-seven  Asiatic  languages  have 
been  added  to  the  list.  Not  only  have  Standard  versions  in 
the  great  languages  been  completed,  or  revised,  but  some 
peoples  who  speak  minor  tongues  have  also  been  given 
Gospels  at  leaSt — the  Todas  of  India,  for  example,  and 
various  aboriginal  tribes  of  China.  For  indigenous  peoples 
of  North  and  South  America  seventeen  versions  have  been 
added  to  the  twenty-eight  which  were  in  existence  in  1904. 
These  include  three  translations  in  dialedls  of  the  Quechuas 
— the  descendants  of  the  famous  nation  which  the  Spaniards 
found  in  Peru ; and  one  in  the  form  of  Eskimo  speech  which 
is  used  in  the  far-off  north  corner  of  Canada,  on  the  frozen 
shores  of  the  Arftic  Ocean.  New  versions  in  thirty-eight 
additional  languages  of  Oceania  bring  the  total  up  to  eighty- 
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seven.  Five  of  these  were  prepared  for  peoples  of  New 
Guinea;  no  fewer  than  eight  for  the  polyglottic  Solomon 
Islands ; and  six  for  the  New  Hebrides. 

Nowhere  has  Christian  enterprise  in  these  years  made 
more  progress  than  in  Africa,  and  this  progress  is,  as  we 
might  expedl,  reflected  in  our  record.  The  number  of 
versions  has  been  more  than  doubled — the  eighty-eight 
versions  of  1904  have  become  the  203  versions  of  1929. 

Arabic  is  one  of  the  great  languages  of  the  world,  being 
the  literary  medium  of  Islam,  the  language  of  the  Qur’an. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  many  of  the  Arabic- 
speaking Moslems  of  North  Africa  do  not  understand  this 
classical  form,  and  missionaries  have  therefore  translated 
Gospels  into  the  colloquial  Arabic  of  Egypt,  the  Sudan, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco.  Further  advance  during  these  years 
into  North  Africa  is  witnessed  by  translations  into  Dinka 
diale&s  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  into  the  Bari,  Moru,  Somali, 
and  Kunama  languages.  Some  of  the  translations  in  the 
languages  of  EaSt  Africa — Swahili,  Ganda,  Bondei,  etc. — 
date  back  to  the  forties  and  fifties  of  laSt  century ; no  fewer 
than  nineteen  have  been  added  since  1904.  In  South-Central 
Africa  (Nyasaland,  Northern  Rhodesia,  etc.)  the  number  has 
grown  from  eight  to  nineteen.  South  of  the  Zambezi  many 
of  the  versions  are  comparatively  old,  beginning  with 
Robert  Moffat’s  Chuana,  which  dates  from  1826;  but  four 
languages  appear  on  our  list  since  1904.  The  a&ivities  of 
the  missionary  societies  in  Angola,  Belgian  Congo,  and 
Cameroon  have  added  twenty  new  tongues  to  the  catalogue 
of  our  Society  alone  during  this  period.  The  record  of  Nigeria 
is  unique  : twenty-nine  versions  have  been  added  to  the  seven 
which  were  in  use  there  in  1904.  For  the  peoples  of  the  reSt 
of  WeSt  Africa  eight  new  versions  have  been  produced. 

From  Gospel  to  Bible. 

These  additions  of  fresh  languages  to  our  records  do  not, 
however,  exhauSt  the  amazing  Story  of  these  years.  The 
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translators  usually  begin  by  giving  their  people  a single 
Gospel ; then  in  course  of  time  other  books  are  added,  until 
the  whole  New  Testament  is  in  their  hands.  Further  efforts 
lead  to  the  translation  of  the  remainder  of  the  Bible.  Gospel, 
Testament,  Bible : these  are,  indeed,  milestones  which 
register  the  growth  of  the  Church.  From  this  point  of  view 
our  figures  are  very  significant.  Nineteen  Asiatic  nations, 
which  possessed  only  some  books  of  Holy  Writ  in  1904, 
have  since  then  been  given  the  complete  Bible,  and  seven 
more  the  complete  New  Testament.  In  only  eleven  of  the 
numerous  languages  of  Oceania  had  the  whole  Bible  been 
translated  twenty-five  years  ago,  now  the  number  is  six- 
teen. The  growth  is  greatest  in  New  Guinea  (Papua), 
where  no  complete  Bible  and  only  one  New  Testament 
existed  in  1904;  now  there  are  ten  Bibles  and  five  New 
Testaments.  One  Bible  and  seven  New  Testaments  have 
been  completed  in  the  languages  of  North  and  South 
America.  For  African  peoples,  translations  of  the  whole 
New  Testament  have  increased  from  twenty  to  fifty-two  ; of 
the  Bible  from  thirteen  to  twenty-eight. 


The  Tale  of  Revision. 

Before  concluding  this  tale  of  achievements,  we  muSt 
take  into  account  not  only  new  translations  but  also  re- 
vision of  older  versions.  This  is  no  less  important  than  that. 
As  the  years  go  by,  the  missionaries’  knowledge  of  the 
language  increases,  the  languages  themselves  undergo 
development,  and  a generation  of  native  Christians  arise 
whose  education  and  growth  in  grace  enable  them  to  bear 
their  rightful  share  in  remaking  their  version  of  Scripture. 
During  these  twenty-five  years  there  has  not  been  a 
moment,  it  is  safe  to  say,  when  companies  of  scholars, 
European  and  Native,  have  not  been  engaged  somewhere 
in  the  arduous  and  necessary  task  of  perfecting  the  trans- 
lations. In  Europe,  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  Bibles  have 
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thus  been  revised;  and  in  India  the  versions  in  Hindi, 
Urdu,  Malayalam,  and  Kanarese. 

Seven  years  were  devoted  by  European  and  Japanese 
scholars  to  revising  the  Bible  in  Japanese.  In  South  Africa 
the  Herero  and  Xosa  Bibles  have  undergone  revision. 
During  these  twenty-five  years  the  Bible  Society  has  spent 
some  thousands  of  pounds  on  this  work. 

Other  Work. 

The  majority  of  versions  are  printed  in  the  familiar  roman 
chara&ers,  but  some  sixty  other  alphabets  are  also  employed. 
In  certain  instances  a version  may  be  printed  in  more  than 
one  script  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  who  can  read  one 
but  not  another.  Jews  commonly  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  where  they  live,  but  they  are  accustomed  to  read 
Hebrew  characters,  and  to  facilitate  their  Study  of  Holy 
Scripture  the  Society  has  transliterated  vernacular  versions 
into  Hebrew  script.  Thus  the  Persian  Bible,  to  give  one 
example,  was  printed  in  this  form,  and  was  the  Society’s 
centenary  gift  to  Persian-speaking  Jews.  The  latest  example 
is  provided  by  the  book  of  Proverbs  in  Turkish.  Towards 
the  end  of  1928  the  Government  of  Turkey  enaCted  a law 
substituting  roman  characters  for  the  Arabic  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  use,  and  our  Society,  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  Bible  Society,  at  once  took  Steps  to  issue 
certain  books  of  Scripture  in  the  new  form.  The  book  of 
Proverbs  has  appeared  in  the  two  sets  of  characters,  side  by 
side,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  print  other  books 
in  the  roman  type  alone. 

We  muSt  also  mention  the  versions  printed  in  raised  type 
for  the  blind;  these  have  increased  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-eight ; and  the  diglot  editions-  (i.e.  editions  presenting 
in  the  same  volume  two  versions  in  different  languages, 
printed  generally  in  parallel  columns  or  on  opposite  pages), 
which  now  number  106. 
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The  Ten  Newest  Versions. 

We  may  now  notice  especially  the  ten  new  versions 
added  in  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31ft,  1929, 
making  up  the  total  of  618.  Five  of  these  are  for  African 
peoples,  one  is  for  Oceania,  and  four  are  for  Asia. 

1.  Morn  is  spoken  in  the  Southern  Sudan,  where  the  C.M.S. 
is  developing  much  fresh  work.  One  of  its  medical  missionaries, 
Dr.  Kenneth  G.  Fraser,  helped  by  his  wife  and  three  Moru 
young  men,  has  translated  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  which  we  have 
published. 

2.  Manda  is  one  of  the  tongues  on  the  east  coaSt  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  where  the  U.M.C.A.  is  working.  Seventeen  years  ago 
the  Mission  published  some  seleftions.  This  was  followed  by 
the  Psalter  prepared  for  liturgical  use.  Then  the  venerable 
missionary,  Archdeacon  W.  P.  Johnson,  proceeded  with  a 
version  of  the  Four  Gospels.  He  lived  juSt  long  enough  to  see 
the  fir§t  copies  arrive  in  the  field. 

By  an  ingenious  system  of  alternative  renderings  recorded 
on  a leaflet,  these  Gospels  have  been  also  made  available  for 
a neighbouring  tribe  using  a cognate  language  known  as  Chawa. 

3.  Arago  is  one  of  the  many  languages  in  the  Bauchi  High- 
lands in  Northern  Nigeria,  which  owe  much  to  the  Sudan 
United  Mission  and  our  Society.  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  translated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Judd,  has  been  published.  The  Arago 
Christians  themselves  contributed  £11  ns.  towards  the  coSt  of 
its  produftion. 

4.  Fula  Fnta-Jalon  is  one  of  the  dialefts  spoken  by  that  part  of 
the  Fulani  people  who  move  round  about  French  Guinea.  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel  has  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Oliver 
Watkins  and  Madiyu  Dyallon,  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance.  The  version  has  been  reproduced  by  photography. 

5.  Famba  is  an  important  language  spoken  on  the  border  of 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Belgian  Congo.  The  Bible  Translation 
Society  issued  the  New  Testament  some  years  ago.  Now,  with 
the  cordial  consent  of  our  Baptist  friends,  we  have  published 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  translated  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Doke,  who  bears 
a name  highly  honoured  in  Lambaland  and  Rhodesia,  and 
is  now  Professor  of  Bantu  Languages  in  Witwatersrand 
University. 

6.  The  publication  of  the  Bible  in  Mot  a,  one  of  the  principal 
dialedts  used  by  the  Melanesian  Mission,  is  a magnificent  illus- 
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tration  of  our  co-operation  with  the  S.P.C.K.  St.  Luke’s  Gospel 
was  translated  by  Bishop  Patteson  sixty-five  years  ago.  The 
Bible  was  completed  in  1912,  and  published  by  the  S.P.C.K. 
LaSt  year  the  Mission  and  the  Society  asked  the  B.F.B.S.  to 
undertake  this  work,  thus  handing  over  to  us  the  only  missionary 
version  of  the  Bible  on  the  S.P.C.K.  list. 

7.  Naga  (Serna)  takes  us  to  India  and  to  a Baptist  Mission 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Naga  Hills,  for  whom  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  TanquiSt  and  Zapuzhulie,  an  Angami  paStor,  of  the 
A.B.F.M.S.,  have  translated  St.  Mark’s  Gospel.  It  is  a particular 
pleasure  to  record  that  they  received  assistance  in  this  work  from 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hutton,  a learned  linguist,  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  the  diStrift.  The  old  associations  of  the  B.F.B.S.  with  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  are  thus  being  continued. 

8.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  TanquiSt  has  also  translated  St.  John’s 
Gospel  into  the  Rengma  dialed!  of  Naga.  Lhoulienyu,  an  Angami 
Naga  teacher,  several  Rengma  Students,  and  a Rengma  evan- 
gelist, assisted  him  in  making  the  version. 

9.  A third  dialeft  of  Naga,  that  known  as  Zeme  or  Kachcha, 
spoken  on  the  North  Cachar  Hills,  has  been  added  to  our  list 
this  year.  Samlala,  a Lushai  Kuki,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Harries- 
Rees,  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Mission,  have  translated  St. 
Mark’s  Gospel  into  this  form  of  speech. 

10.  Our  laSt  language  added  during  the  year  is  one  more  form 
of  the  Aliao  tongue  spoken  on  the  borders  of  Yunnan  in  South- 
WeSt  China.  The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  have 
been  translated  into  Black  Aliao  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Hutton,  of 
the  C.I.M.,  and  have  been  published  in  the  Chinese  phonetic 
script  known  as  Chu  Yin. 

The  Ngala  New  Testament. 

The  New  Testament  has  now  been  completed  in  three 
additional  languages,  making  a total  of  1 50  on  our  list.  One 
of  these  is  in  Modern  Low  German,  spoken  in  the  diStrift 
around  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein.  The  second  is  in  Lakber , 
spoken  in  the  Eastern  Lushai  Hills,  India.  The  third  is  in 
the  Ngala  tongue,  and  of  this  something  more  muSt  be  said. 

The  Ngala  New  Testament,  used  in  North  Belgian  Congo, 
offers  a good  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Bible  transla- 
tion enriches  and  ennobles  not  merely  individual  words,  but  a 
whole  language.  Bangala,  or  Ngala,  is  always  described  as  a 
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“trade  language”  or  lingua  franca,  a means  of  communication  for 
officials  and  merchants,  and  one  of  the  poorest  at  that.  One 
missionary  reported:  “This  mongrel  speech  is  unworthy  to  be 
the  literary  vehicle  of  the  Gospel.”  Some  of  the  Missions  at  first 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  But  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  was  “not  a grammarless  jargon  of  pidgin  English,  nor 
the  endeavour  of  the  black  to  have  the  speech  of  a different 
family,  but  the  endeavour  of  many  of  our  race  to  reach  a com- 
mon medium,  where  white  men  were  unwilling  to  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  various  dialeCts.”  It  was  admittedly  poor  in 
Structure  and  in  vocabulary.  It  had  to  borrow  words  from  other 
languages  all  the  time,  and  was  always  referred  to  disparagingly 
and  apologetically.  Yet  God  has  often  chosen  the  foolish  things 
and  the  weak  things,  the  base  things  and  the  things  which  are 
despised,  yea,  and  the  things  and  languages  that  are  not.  And 
now  not  only  a single  Gospel,  but  a whole  New  Testament  in 
which  missionaries  of  four  Missions  have  co-operated  is  speak- 
ing the  wonderful  Word  of  God.  Of  course,  there  are  borrowed 
words  and  curiosities  of  syntax  and  marvels  in  language.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  when  there  was  no  preposition,  no  perfect 
tense  in  the  verbs?  Swahili,  Arabic,  Zande,  English,  have  all 
made  their  contribution.  MoSt  of  the  first  edition,  23,000 
copies,  has  been  dispatched;  and  schools  of  the  prophets, 
budding  teachers,  and  missionaries  are  using  this  as  their  text- 
book for  the  Christian  life. 

Some  Difficulties  of  Translation. 

Speaking  with  the  weight  of  long  experience  gained  in 
Ceylon,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  S.  R.  Gibson  dwelt,  in  his  address 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  this  year,  on  the  Bible  as  a heart- 
piercing, convicting  force — “truly  a sharp  two-edged 
sword.”  “At  the  same  time  it  is  the  most  effective,  crea- 
tive force,  moulding  language  to  express  Christian  truth, 
moulding  character  into  the  likeness  of  Christ,  bringing  all 
gradually  but  surely  into  harmony  with  His  will.”  On  the 
moral  and  spiritual  power  of  the  Bible  we  shall  write  in 
another  chapter:  we  are  here  concerned  with  its  proper 
rendering  into  other  tongues.  Manifestly,  there  is  a close 
connexion  between  the  two  subjects.  If  the  Bible  is  to 
fulfil  its  mission  in  the  heart  and  soul,  it  muSt  be  translated 
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as  accurately  and  as  beautifully  as  possible.  No  time  and  no 
pains  mu£t  be  spared  to  secure  such  a rendering.  The 
difficulties  are  Stupendous  but  not  insurmountable.  We  see 
them  being  overcome,  and  the  language  being  gradually 
made  more  adequate  for  the  conveying  of  Christian  truth. 

“I  would  like  this  audience  to  realize  that  it  is  the  Bible 
that  has  made  our  English  language  and  given  the  Christian 
content  to  the  common  words  in  everyday  use  amongSt 
us,”  said  Mr.  Gibson,  and  he  proceeded  to  show  how  the 
Bible  is  doing  the  same  for  the  Sinhalese  language. 

In  Ceylon  the  language  is  packed  full  of  Buddhist  content.  If 
you  speak  to  a Sinhalese  villager  of  God,  using  their  word  for 
God,  at  once  he  thinks  of  one  amongSt  many,  of  somebody  who 
has  to  be  kept  in  a good  temper  and  cajoled,  of  one  who  instinc- 
tively will  get  his  own  againSt  man  if  he  possibly  can,  and  who, 
at  least  in  one  aspeft,  is  definitely  below  man;  for  the  god, 
wherever  he  may  be,  will  not  reach  that  final  State  of  Nirvana, 
towards  which  all  aspire,  until  he  has  once  again  been  re- 
incarnated into  this  world  and  passed  through  manhood  into 
the  priesthood  and  into  Nirvana.  So  you  cannot  have  con- 
nected with  that  word  “God”  at  firSt  any  of  the  sense  of 
love  or  the  deepest  reverence  with  which  we  associate  the 
word. 

Then  I think  again  of  the  word  “love.”  With  us  as  Christians 
the  word  “love”  represents  a fundamental  Christian  virtue.  In 
Buddhism  it  does  not.  I do  not  mean  that  they  are  unloving,  but 
their  substitute  for  love  is  mercy  or  pity,  what  is  called  by 
Shakespeare,  “the  virtue  of  the  law.”  It  is  not  the  virtue  of 
personality.  They  have  got  as  high  as  they  can,  but  not  having 
a knowledge  of,  in  fad  denying  personality  itself,  you  cannot 
expeCt  them  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  highest  virtue 
which  personality  possesses.  So  that  where  the  word  “love”  or 
the  nearest  translation  to  it  that  you  can  find  in  Buddhism  is  . 
used,  it  represents  something  of  which  a man  has  to  get  rid,  for 
from  love  come  sorrow  and  fear.  He  who  is  devoid  of  love  has 
neither  sorrow  nor  fear,  which  is  the  great  Buddhist  ideal. 
There,  then,  is  another  word  which  we  have  absolutely  to  put 
into  its  true  place  of  supremacy. 
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A Reviser’s  Experience. 

Revised  translations  of  the  Thonga  Bible,  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Gujarati  and  in  Lunda  of  Kalunda,  and  of 
the  Gospels  and  Psalms  in  Afrikaans  (the  Dutch  of  South 
Africa),  have  been  printed  during  the  year. 

Some  interesting  glimpses  into  a reviser’s  labours  are 
afforded  by  M.  Rene  Cuenod  in  a ledlure  which  he  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Lausanne  laSt  December.1  M.  Cuenod, 
who  is  a member  of  the  Swiss  Romande  Mission  in  the 
Delagoa  Bay  diStridf  of  Portuguese  EaSt  Africa,  was  engaged 
for  four  years  in  revising  the  Thonga  Bible,  originally 
published  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  assisted  by  African 
Christians,  chiefly  by  Mawelele,  who  was  able  to  consult 
the  versions  printed  in  four  other  African  languages  with 
which  he  was  familiar. 

In  translating  the  Scriptures  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  is 
to  find  terms  that  are  the  equivalent  of  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  terms.  Exadt  equivalents  are  not  always  forth- 
coming, and  it  may  be  that  certain  ideas  and  names  are 
totally  unknown  to  the  people  in  whose  language  the  trans- 
lation is  being  made.  Missionaries  borrow  words  from 
other  tongues,  or  they  adopt  words  meaning  less  than  the 
original,  and  in  either  case  they  hope  by  dint  of  reiterated 
exposition  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies.  When  the  trans- 
lation has  been  tested  by  twenty  years  of  constant  use,  it 
may  very  well  be  found  that  the  deeper  meaning  has  become 
attached  to  some  words,  that  others  have  failed  to  convey 
what  was  intended,  that  some  expressions  have  produced  a 
wrong  impression  altogether.  More  prolonged  Study  reveals 
richness  in  the  language  that  was  not  suspedted  at  first ; and 
the  native  Christians  with  increased  knowledge  and  more 
profound  experience  are  now  able  to  comprehend  better  the 
meaning  of  the  text  and  to  propose  more  exadl  equivalents 
in  their  language.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  revision.  On 

1 Published  in  Revue  Missionaire , the  organ  of  the  Swiss  Romande  Mission, 
December,  1928,  January,  1929. 
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the  other  hand,  the  danger  is  that  the  people  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  certain  expressions,  that  even  if  these  are 
inaccurate  they  resent  any  alteration.  M.  Cuenod  illustrates 
this  difficulty.  Struck  by  a certain  verbal  form  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  incorrect,  he  made  repeated  inquiries,  only  to 
be  told  that  the  form  was  accurate.  Finally  he  secured  an 
admission  of  its  inexactitude  from  a teacher  who  had  pre- 
viously approved  of  it.  “It  was  in  the  Bible,”  said  he,  “and 
so  I took  it  to  be  correct.” 

The  earlier  translators  employed  the  Greek  word  for  deacons 
in  the  form  of  vadyakona.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  noticed  that 
this  might  be  read  va  dya  kona,  “they  eat  there,”  that  is  to  say, 
“they  receive  food  there,  they  are  paid.”  The  mistake  came  home 
to  M.  Cuenod  when  certain  discontented  Church  elders  claimed 
payment  for  their  services  on  the  ground  that  the  Bible  declared, 
by  the  very  name  “deacons,”  that  they  should  be  paid.  The  new 
edition  reads  vadiakoni  in  place  of  vadyakona. 

The  Thongas,  like  many  other  Africans,  locate  the  sentiments 
in  certain  organs  of  the  body.  The  conscience,  for  example,  is 
the  diaphragm,  ripfalo.  It  is  in  that  region  we  feel  disturbance 
after  doing  wrong.  But  anguish  is  also  accompanied  by  a heavi- 
ness in  the  diaphragm.  The  Thongas  notice  these  faffs,  and  to 
distinguish  anguish  from  conscience  they  use  the  word  “dia- 
phragm” in  the  plural — mapfalo.  They  also  use  mapfalo  in  the 
sense  of  remorse.  When  the  firSt  edition  of  the  Bible  appeared, 
the  coexistence  of  the  two  meanings  was  Still  possible,  and  in  the 
Psalms  mapfalo  Stands  commonly  for  anguish.  To-day,  however, 
mapfalo  muSt  be  used  only  in  the  moral  sense,  and  another  word 
must  be  introduced  for  anguish.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
development  of  language  in  response  to  the  ethical  discrimina- 
tions which  Christianity  produces. 

In  Thonga  there  were  words  for  “a  lie,”  “to  lie,”  “to  speak 
the  truth,”  but  no  substantive  “truth.”  The  translators  chose  an 
adverb  swinine,  “well,”  “properly,”  and  endeavoured  to  use  it 
for  “truth.”  But  the  course  of  years  proved  that  the  attempt  had 
failed — the  word  continued  to  convey  the  sense  of  “well-being,” 
and  not  “truth.”  The  revisers  decided  to  coin  a substantive, 
ntlylso,  from  the  verb  “to  speak  truly.”  The  African  Christians, 
when  consulted,  approved  this  formation,  but  the  paStors  begged 
that  swinene  should  be  retained  at  least  in  the  verse  “I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.”  Evidently  it  is  much  easier  fcr 
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them  to  think  of  our  Lord  as  “the  way,  the  well-being  and  the 
life,”  than  to  use  a neologism  which  as  yet  has  no  point  of 
attachment  in  their  minds,  and  expresses  a more  abStraCt  notion 
than  the  word  for  which  it  is  substituted.  The  revisers  did  not 
accede  to  the  pastors’  request,  and  now  it  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  the  coined  ntiyiso  will  be  accepted  as  a permanent 
enrichment  of  the  Thonga  vocabulary. 

M.  Cuenod  is  well  aware  that  the  revision  now  happily 
completed  is  not  and  cannot  be  final.  “It  is  only  a Thonga 
who  will  be  able  to  make  a Thonga  version  of  the  Bible, 
and  only  a Thonga  whose  academic  training  does  not 
separate  him  too  far  from  his  tribe  and  who  retains  a full 
familiarity  with  the  language  of  his  fathers.” 

The  Korean  Bible. 

The  Bible  Society  earns  the  gratitude  of  ardent  nationals 
for  the  service  it  renders  to  their  language  and  through  it 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  people.  Many 
examples  of  this  might  be  quoted  from  the  history  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  We  seleCt  the  case  of  Korea.  In  the 
year  of  our  centenary  a tentative  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Korean  language  was  published;  this  was 
followed  by  a revised  version,  and  in  1911  the  complete 
Bible  was  issued.  The  Koreans  were  thus  given  the  Scrip- 
tures entire  only  twenty-seven  years  from  the  arrival  of  the 
firSt  ProteStant  missionaries.  No  fewer  than  11,500,000 
copies  (of  the  Bible  or  parts  of  it)  have  been  distributed. 
The  effects  upon  the  people  have  been  incalculable.  But  at 
present  we  are  thinking  of  one  result  only — a by-produCt, 
if  you  will,  of  this  enterprise : the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion to  use  of  the  ancient  Korean  alphabet.  Invented  four 
hundred  years  ago  by  Iking  Sei  Jong,  this  script,  named 
Eunmun,  fell  into  such  disrepute  that  finally  not  only  the 
literati  but  even  the  common  people  were  ashamed  to 
admit  any  acquaintance  with  it.  The  foreign  and  difficult 
Chinese  characters  became  fashionable  in  place  of  the  easy, 
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simple  Korean.  At  a meeting  held  some  time  ago  to  cele- 
brate, among  other  things,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  Bible  Society’s  entrance  into  Korea,  Baron  T.  H.  Yun 
told  a Story  to  illustrate  this  negleCt  of  Korea’s 
wonderful  alphabet,  and  went  on  to  express  gratitude 
to  the  Bible  Society  for  restoring  it  to  use  by  printing  the 
Bible  in  it. 

For  some  time,  about  thirty  years  ago,  I a£ted  as  interpreter 
at  the  American  Legation.  One  day  the  then  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Hon.  Kim  Hong  Chip,  one  of  the  progressives  of  the 
day,  came  to  the  Legation,  and  in  the  course  of  their  discussion 
the  American  Minister  suggested  that  hereafter  all  communica- 
tions should  not  be  in  the  difficult  Chinese  characters,  but  in 
easy,  simple  Korean.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  became  all 
red,  and  in  an  angry  tone  spoke:  “I  don’t  know  Eunmun.” 
Think  of  a Cabinet  minister — and  a progressive — not  knowing 
his  own  alphabet  and  not  being  ashamed  to  admit  it  in  the 
presence  of  a foreign  minister!  It  was  the  Bible  Society  which 
really  rediscovered  it,  as  it  were,  and  popularized  it  to  enjoy  its 
present  prestige.  Of  course,  we  Christians  are  thankful  that  the 
Bible  Society  has  brought  the  Bible  in  our  own  language  to  us ; 
but  if  we  were  non-ChriStians,  or  even  anti-ChriStians,  we  should 
yet  feel  grateful  toward  the  Bible  Society  for  this  great  service  of 
“resurrecting”  and  popularizing  the  Korean  alphabet. 

The  Late  Archdeacon  W.  P.  Johnson. 

We  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  some  further 
reference  to  the  translators  and  revisers  who  make  possible 
the  Bible  Society’s  success.  Time  and  space  would  fail  us 
were  we  to  write  of  all  the  men  and  women,  missionaries 
and  others,  who  have  contributed  their  skill  and  devotion 
during  these  twenty-five  years.  Let  us  at  leaSt  pay  our 
tribute  to  one  of  the  mo£t  remarkable  of  them,  the  late 
Archdeacon  William  Percival  Johnson,  saint  and  scholar,  who 
died  at  Liuli  on  October  nth,  1928.  He  was  almost  the  laSt 
survivor  of  that  heroic  band  of  men  who  pioneered  the 
Christian  mission  in  Central  Africa,  in  the  days  when  the 
country  was  overrun  by  Arab  slave-traders,  and  law  and 
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order  did  not  exist.  As  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  he 
achieved  distinction  in  the  schools,  and  very  great  distinction 
on  the  river.  He  was  planning  to  enter  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  had  passed  the  examination,  when  a notice 
asking  for  volunteers  for  the  Universities’  Mission  to 
Central  Africa  attracted  his  attention,  and  although  some 
people  thought  him  mad,  he  at  once  offered  himself.  He  left 
England  in  1876,  and  after  spending  a few  weeks  in 
Zanzibar,  he  accompanied  Bishop  Steere  into  the  interior. 
Thenceforward,  with  few  intervals,  he  remained  in  the 
country  to  the  east  of  Lake  Nyasa.  For  years  he  voyaged  up 
and  down  the  Lake,  first  in  the  small  mission  steamer,  the 
Charles  Jansen — it  was  about  the  length  of  a college  eight — 
and  later  in  a larger  vessel,  the  Chauncej  Maples , visiting  the 
villages,  preaching,  supervising  the  African  teachers  and 
prieSts.  Whether  on  the  Lake  or  on  his  numerous  peregrina- 
tions by  land,  he  was  never  without  his  books.  He  delighted 
in  dictionaries  and  grammars.  His  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek 
Testament  were  his  constant  companions.  To  the  end  of  his 
days,  when  he  was  old  and  almost  blind,  he  was  always 
ready  to  discuss  the  latest  Bampton  LeCture  or  Einstein.  He 
acquired  a deep  knowledge  of  the  African  soul  and  a wide 
acquaintance  with  African  languages,  speaking  at  leaSt  seven 
of  them  with  ease,  though  it  is  said  he  had  no  natural 
linguistic  ability.  He  was  clearly  marked  out  to  be  a great 
translator,  and  into  this  work  he  threw  himself  with  such 
persistence  that  he  completed  a version  of  the  entire  Bible 
in  Chinyanja — the  form  used  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Nyasa.  (He  also  translated  the  Prayer  Book.)  He  began 
with  the  Psalter,  which  was  printed  at  Likoma  in  1893, 
and  almost  every  subsequent  year  saw  the  publication  of 
one  or  more  additional  books,  until,  in  1912,  the  Bible  was 
printed  by  our  Society.  For  some  time  Miss  K.  Nixon 
Smith  worked  with  him,  and  she  says  : “I  have  a very  happy 
memory  of  those  days.  His  passionate  love  to  God,  his 
intelleftual  honeSty,  his  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains, 
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all  Stand  out  in  my  mind.  He  was  one  of  the  few  one  meets 
in  a lifetime  whom  one  knows  to  be  really  inexhaustibly 
great.”  In  translating  he  was  always  greatly  concerned  to 
give  every  expression  its  full  value.  Colleagues  speak  of  his 
intense  application  to  the  great  task.  The  Charles  Jansen 
boaSted  of  only  one  table,  and  that  a small  one,  and  many  a 
day  he  would  be  working  serenely,  long  after  meal-times, 
quite  unconscious  that  the  cook  wanted  to  lay  the  table. 
On  the  Chauncey  Maples  he  would  be  found  sitting  on  the 
floor  of  the  tiny  chapel,  two  or  three  Africans  by  his  side, 
and  surrounded  by  open  di&ionaries  and  other  versions ; 
and  even  when  a sudden  Storm  prostrated  other  people  on 
board  he  would  go  on  imperturbably  with  his  work. 

Archdeacon  Johnson  evangelized  tribes  who  had  no 
written  language  and  could  not  understand  the  Nyanja 
Scriptures.  One  colleague  speaks  of  seeing  him  in  a small 
mud-built  church,  leaning  near  the  window,  peering 
closely  into  his  Greek  Testament  (he  was  then  almost  blind), 
and  translating  from  it  into  Manda  the  Lesson  of  the  day 
for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation.  And  the  laSt  task  he 
accomplished  was  to  prepare  the  version  of  the  Four 
Gospels  in  Manda  which  we  published  laSt  year.  He  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  arrival  of  the  first  copies  on  the  field. 
Africa  is  richer  for  the  fifty-two  years  of  service  rendered  to 
it  for  Christ’s  sake  by  this  servant  of  God. 

We  recall  with  pleasure  that  one  of  the  laSt  letters  written 
by  Archdeacon  Johnson  and  addressed  to  a friend  in  Eng- 
land spoke  of  our  Society.  The  letter  was  published  in  The 
Times  after  his  death.  He  wrote  of  the  crying  need  for  books 
in  the  vernacular.  “I  die  for  books ! My  archdeaconry  for 
books !”  And  in  a postscript  he  added: — 

A practical  hope  is  given  me,  as  the  Bible  Society  are,  with 
great  trust  and  liberality,  sending  us  five  hundred  Gospels  in 
our  local  dialeft,  five  hundred  in  another  African  language,  and 
five  hundred  in  English.  All  here  are  keen  about  their  mother 
tongue  and  to  some  extent  on  the  Bible.  If  we  make  hard  use  of 
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this  present,  it  may  be  a King’s  highway  in  this  country  for  the 
hill  villages  east  and  weSt. 

When  in  1911  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
Archdeacon  Johnson  the  degree  of  D.D.  honoris  causa , the 
Warden  of  Keble  (Dr.  Lock)  introduced  him  in  a moSt 
graceful  and  Striking  Latin  speech.  He  summed  up  in  these 
words  the  scholar’s  great  contribution  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  Nyasa  tribes  : — 

Words  never  before  committed  to  writing  he  caught  from  the 
lips  of  speakers,  reduced  to  system,  explained  by  formal  rules  of 
grammar,  and  printed.  With  this  help  he,  like  a second  Ulphilas, 
translated  into  their  tongue  the  whole  of  our  Bible,  and  since 
then  he  has  carefully  revised  moSt  of  his  translation,  some  parts 
of  it  even  for  the  second  time.  Others  have  carried  out  the  work 
which  he  began,  and  by  their  aid  those  tribes  have  now  a litera- 
ture to  boaSt  of,  arts  to  civilize  them,  a system  of  Study  and 
training  for  the  education  of  the  young,  prayers  and  a liturgy 
for  the  due  and  orderly  worship  of  Almighty  God. 

Then  towards  the  close  Dr.  Lock  said:  Kedit  in  Africam 
Africanus  noster:  redit  nil  actum  credens  cum  tot  res  supersunt 
agenda — “Our  Africanus  goes  back  to  Africa,  because  he 
thinks  nothingyet  done  when  so  much  retnains  to  do.” 

The  words  we  have  underlined  we  should  like  to  be  said 
about  the  Bible  Society.  It  is  in  no  complacent  spirit  that 
we  review  the  work  of  paSt  years.  We  thank  God  that  our 
Society  has  been  privileged  to  co-operate  in  giving  His 
Word  to  so  many  peoples.  But  we  remember  the  part  that 
remains  to  be  accomplished — the  translations  that  need  to 
be  made,  the  existing  versions  that  await  bringing  to  per- 
fection. We  would  think  nothing  yet  done  when  so  much 
remains  to  do. 

While  we  were  writing  this  chapter  we  caught  a sentence 
in  an  eleftion  speech  transmitted  by  wireless.  We  have 
quoted  it  once.  Let  us  quote  it  again : — 

A MILESTONE  IS  NOT  MADE  FOR  SITTING  ON.  ITS  CHIEF 
USE  IS  TO  SHOW  YOU  HOW  FAR  YOU  STILL  HAVE  TO  GO. 
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I will  scatter  myself  among  men  and  women  as  I go, 

I will  toss  a new  gladness  and  roughness  among  them , 

Whoever  denies  me  it  shall  not  trouble  me. 

Whoever  accepts  me  he  or  she  shall  be  blessed  and  shall 
bless  me . 

Walt  Whitman,  The  Song  of  the  Open  Road. 

THE  Bible  Society  employs  various  means  to  bring 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  people,  but 
its  moSt  chara&eristic  instrument  is  the  colporteur. 
He  is,  par  excellence,  the  Man  with  the  Book.  During  all 
these  twenty-five  years,  and  longer,  these  valiant  servants  of 
Christ  have  not  ceased  to  tramp  the  highways  and  bypaths 
of  the  world : the  sun  has  never  gone  down  upon  their 
footprints.  Year  by  year  the  vast  majority  of  the  books 
issued  by  the  Bible  Society  have  aftually  been  sold  by  these 
indomitable  Packmen  of  the  Lord.  They  are,  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  missionaries.  They  do  not  wait  for 
people  to  come  to  them:  they  go  to  the  people  with  the 
printed  Word,  recommending  it  by  gracious  words  and  a 
recital  of  their  own  personal  experience  of  its  value.  Day  by 
day,  month ' by  month,  in  thronging  cities,  in  far-away 
hamlets,  and  at  lonely  and  lowly  dwellings,  they  scatter 
themselves  among  men  and  women  as  they  go,  accumu- 
lating unique  acquaintance  with  the  hearts  and  conditions 
of  mankind  and  facing  incidental  rebuffs  with  a blithesome 
spirit,  if  only  they  may  bring  to  some  needful  souls  a 
knowledge  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  They  are  the  skir- 
mishers of  the  Christian  army,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
less  mobile  forces — preachers,  teachers,  paStors. 
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It  is  impossible  to  survey  their  labours  during  the  whole 
twenty-five  years.  A glance  at  what  they  did  during  1928 
will  be  the  beSt  means  of  understanding  their  methods  and 
of  estimating  the  importance  of  their  mission  during  this 
period.  Conditions  vary  from  time  to  time,  from  country  to 
country — here  they  are  easier,  there  more  difficult;  but  on 
the  whole,  and  fundamentally,  they  remain  much  the  same, 
for  the  field  they  cultivate  is  the  heart  of  man. 

Out  of  Their  Labours. 

If  all  the  secrets  of  these  years  could  be  revealed,  we 
might  be  surprised  at  the  numbers  of  men  and  women  who 
trace  their  conversion  to  their  meeting  with  colporteurs. 
And  who  knows  how  many  Christian  communities  have 
sprung  up  out  of  the  labours  of  these  men?  Let  one  testi- 
mony suffice  here  on  this  point.  It  comes  from  Korea,  and 
is  penned  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  L.  Macrae : — 

I had  cause  to  inquire  into  the  paSt  history  of  a group  of 
churches  in  my  diStrift.  “Who  first  preached  the  Gospel  here?” 
“Mr.  So-and-So  from  the  Tosan  Church,”  was  the  reply  in 
eight  or  ten  cases.  Tosan  was  the  mother  church  of  all  that 
group.  Gradually  I was  able  to  conStruft  the  fa£is.  Years  ago  a 
man  was  sent  from  Fusan  with  a parcel  of  New  Testaments  and 
Gospels  to  sell.  In  his  travels  he  came  to  the  village  of  Tosan 
and  met  there  the  richest  and  moSt  important  man,  who  took 
him  into  his  home,  bought  his  books,  and  listened  to  his  words. 
He  finally  began  to  believe,  and  the  people  of  the  village  joined 
him,  until  in  those  far-away  times  two  to  three  hundred  people 
met  each  Sunday  in  the  church  they  had  built. 

It  was  not  a dead  church,  for  as  an  evidence  of  its  life  we  have 
nine  or  ten  churches  living  to-day. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  idea  of  emigrating  to  Manchuria 
swept  through  the  country.  Manchuria  was  the  promised  land 
to  these  landless  dispossessed  people,  and  they  went  in  their 
thousands.  Amongst  them  went  the  whole  of  that  church  of 
Tosan  village,  leaving  a few  people  of  non-account  in  the 
village.  The  place  of  that  church  is  vacant,  there  are  no  believers 
now,  but  there  is  in  Manchuria  a large  church,  they  say,  with  an 
attendance  of  four  or  five  hundred  people,  which  was  founded 
by  that  band  of  emigrants. 
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And  Mr.  Macrae  adds  : — 

“If  we  could  search  out  the  intimate  history  of  the 
churches  in  Korea,  we  should  find  that  many,  perhaps  moSt 
of  them,  could  be  traced  to  some  Testament  or  Gospel  sold 
by  one  of  the  tireless  colporteurs  of  the  Bible  Society.” 

Veterans. 

The  Bible  Society  is  happy  in  the  loyalty  of  a large  pro- 
portion of  its  workers.  Men  who  were  aftive  twenty-five 
years  ago  are  Still  at  work.  Others  have  retired,  or  have  gone 
to  their  reward,  since  the  Centenary,  after  long  years  of 
faithful  service. 

Captain  Fagerlund,  who  has  given  forty-five  of  his  five-and- 
eighty  years  to  Bible  work  in  Finland,  has  now  been  compelled 
to  slacken  his  pace,  but  Still  speaks  as  though  life  would  hold 
nothing  for  him  did  he  not  occasionally  go  out  with  his  little  bag 
of  books ; he  sold  over  2,000  books  during  last  year.  Senor  A. 
Selle,  with  thirty-seven  years  of  service  behind  him,  Still  boards  the 
trains  at  Rosario  in  Argentina;  he  sold  16,000  volumes  in  1928. 
In  Belgium,  M.  Messotten,  who,  though  only  sixty  years  of  age, 
looks  seventy-five,  for  since  he  entered  the  mines  at  ten  he  has 
led  a hard  life,  is  Still  at  work.  And  there  are  other  veterans 
with  a similar  record. 

Wu  K’o-Ch’in,  whose  death  we  have  to  record,  was  a great 
pioneer  in  Manchuria,  a man  of  energy  and  resolution,  with  a 
natural  courtesy  that  Stood  him  in  good  Stead ; he  sold  something 
like  300,000  copies  of  Scripture  during  his  thirty-two  years  of 
service.  Davasagayam,  another  faithful  worker  who  died  last 
year,  sold  upwards  of  5 00,000  books  during  his  thirty-three  years 
of  service  in  Malaya — over  25,000  of  them  in  his  last  year. 

Some  of  the  men  do  not  live  so  long.  In  Burma  a young  clerk 
in  the  office  volunteered  last  year  to  fill  a vacancy  in  a difficult 
part  of  the  field.  On  his  first  tour  he  was  stricken  with  cholera, 
and  since  he  found  no  help  where  he  was,  he  struggled  blindly 
through  the  night,  suffering  an  agony  of  torture,  towards  home, 
and  died  soon  after  arriving. 

In  Peril  Among  Robbers. 

In  China,  our  Society  has  been  drawing  the  Chinese  more 
fully  into  the  work  by  appointing  experienced  men  to  the 
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honourable  and  arduous  task  of  superintending  the  colpor- 
teurs— visiting  them  in  their  homes,  taking  counsel  with 
them,  and  travelling  with  them  on  occasion. 

In  the  Province  of  Shensi,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
missionaries  in  1927 , one  of  the  be§t  workers  in  the  Baptist 
Mission,  Mr.  Chung  Lan  Hsi,  was  appointed  to  this  office. 
He  entered  upon  it  with  eagerness,  planning  out  his  field, 
and  arranging  the  itineraries  of  the  men  under  him  so  that 
the  area  should  be  systematically  covered.  He  had  been 
engaged  a month  when  he  Started  off  on  the  Eastern  Road 
with  two  colporteurs.  They  had  with  them  a large  tent  in 
which  they  held  evening  meetings,  and  in  which  they 
afterwards  slept.  Mr.  Sheppard,  our  secretary  in  China, 
relates  what  follows : “It  was  at  the  beginning  of  April. 
They  had  worked  three  days  in  the  village  and  held  three 
successful  evening  meetings  in  their  tent.  On  the  night  of 
April  3rd,  in  the  darkness,  they  were  attacked  by  a body  of 
armed  political  communists.  Thinking  their  assailants  were 
ordinary  robbers,  the  colporteurs  declared  who  they  were 
and  what  their  business  was,  but  the  reply  was  that  they  were 
to  be  exterminated.  Mr.  Chung  Lan  Hsi  and  one  of  the 
colporteurs  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  their  bodies 
brutally  mutilated.  The  other  colporteur,  named  Min  Keng 
Hsin,  was  saved  from  death  by  the  falling  of  the  tent 
canvas  which  hid  him  from  view.  He  was  seriously  wounded, 
his  right  arm  shattered  by  a dum-dum  bullet;  he  lay  for 
hours,  bleeding  in  the  darkness,  afraid  to  move  or  speak 
leSt  the  brigands  should  be  Still  lurking  around;  but  with 
the  morning  light  help  came.  For  a long  time  it  was  feared 
that  he  would  not  recover.  Much  prayer  was  made  on  his 
behalf,  and  now,  after  five  months  spent  in  hospital,  he  is 
again  at  his  work,  bearing  in  his  mutilated  body  ‘the  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.’  He  goes  on  travelling  to  the  towns  and 
villages  selling  the  Gospels  day  by  day.” 

After  the  tragedy  the  colporteurs  in  that  di$tri£f  were 
offered  release  from  their  engagements,  on  account  of  the 
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dangers  that  had  to  be  faced,  but  one  and  all  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  wounded  man, 
Min  Keng  Hsin,  expressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Shields  his 
shame  for  the  small  number  of  books  he  had  sold  owing  to 
his  being  laid  aside  in  hospital  so  many  months.  “I  feel,”  he 
said,  “that  I have  fallen  short  in  my  service  for  God.” 

Other  Experiences  in  China . 

In  these  recent  years  the  colporteur’s  life  in  China  has 
been  full  of  hazard.  The  ordinary  privations  are  frequently 
severe  enough  in  many  parts  of  that  land.  In  winter  the  cold 
is  keen,  the  temperature  often  going  down  below  zero ; the 
inns  are  dirty  and  comfortless ; and  in  the  north,  the  popu- 
lation being  sparse,  long  and  arduous  tramps  have  to  be 
taken  to  reach  the  people.  Now  the  difficulties  arising  from 
lawlessness  have  been  added,  and  these  make  a continuous 
call  on  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  men.  Small 
wonder  if  certain  of  them  have  desired  a less  exa&ing  and 
dangerous  occupation. 

Colporteur  Cheng  was  one  day  caught  between  a party  of 
robbers  on  one  hand  and  soldiers  on  the  other.  He  was 
roughly  handled,  being  taken  for  a spy.  On  two  other 
occasions  he  was  held  up  by  robbers.  The  firSt  time  the 
band  was  composed  of  eight  ruffians  who  had  Stopped  and 
tied  up  sixteen  travellers.  On  finding  that  Mr.  Cheng  was  a 
Christian  bookseller,  they  said,  “Oh,  he  won’t  have  any- 
thing worth  taking,”  and  they  let  him  go.  Another  day  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a larger  band  who  were  hiding  at  the 
ford  of  a Stream.  They  threatened  him  roughly,  and  it  was 
likely  to  go  hard  with  him,  but  one  of  the  robbers  inter- 
vened, saying : “I  know  him — he’s  only  a Christian  book- 
seller.” They  wanted  to  know  what  books  he  sold,  and  he 
handed  round  a number  of  Chinese  Gospels.  The  robbers 
insisted  upon  paying  for  them.  “So  you  see,”  writes  the 
Rev.  L.  D.  M.  Wedderburn,  of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  who  reports  the  incident,  “So  you  see,  even 
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brigands  in  my  diStri£f  observe  the  Bible  Society’s  regula- 
tions.” Mr.  Cheng  takes  these  experiences  quite  calmly,  and 
so  do  other  colporteurs,  but  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  they 
will  end  must  be  rather  trying. 

In  the  Tangshan  diStrift,  north  of  Tientsin,  one  of  our 
colporteurs  was  shot  and  grievously  wounded;  he  loft 
money  and  clothes,  and  for  some  weeks  was  in  the  hands  of 
doftors.  Still  further  north  another  man  was  robbed  and 
left  bound  to  a tree  until  some  passer-by  cut  him  loose. 

From  other  missionaries’  letters  we  take  the  following 
incidents,  which  show  how  even  these  annoying  inter- 
ruptions are  turned  to  good  account: — 

Mr.  Yu  is  a man  of  resource,  and  among  his  many  adventures 
during  the  past  year  of  disturbances  is  one  he  met  as  he  was 
travelling  along  a country  road.  The  sun  was  hot,  and  for  a 
shade  from  the  glare  he  placed  a white  cloth  on  his  head.  On 
the  corner  of  the  cloth  he  had  written  the  words : “Love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself.”  He  encountered  a group  of  bandits  who 
seized  him,  removed  the  cloth,  and  asked  him  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  After  he  had  given  his  exposition  of  the 
text,  they  let  him  go  without  molestation. 

One  day  Mr.  Yu  met  a large  band  of  Secret  Society  members, 
banded  together  under  the  curious  name  of  “The  Hard  Stomach 
Society.”  This  band  held  him  a prisoner  and  refused  him  per- 
mission to  go  on  to  the  village  for  which  he  was  bound.  Happily 
he  was  able  to  refer  to  the  hospital  evangelist  at  Tsaoshih,  who 
was  known  to  some  of  the  Secret  Society  band  through  their 
visits  to  the  hospital.  Having  thus  identified  himself  with  the 
hospital  evangelist,  he  was  asked  to  preach,  and  the  leader  of  the 
band,  on  hearing  him  expound  the  message  of  the  Book,  gave 
orders  to  release  him.  “He  is  a good  man,”  was  the  verdidL 

A few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Li  Ta  Pei  was  speaking  to  a number  of 
people  who  had  gathered  to  hear  him  in  a tea-shop  in  a small 
town.  An  uncouth  fellow  who  wished  to  show  his  opposition 
came  and  threw  a bucket  of  water  over  Mr.  Li,  drenching  his 
clothes  and  his  books.  Mr.  Li  Stood  his  ground,  but  refused  to 
retaliate,  and  his  patience  under  such  treatment  made  a great 
impression  on  the  people  around.  They  declared  that  he  was  a 
real  gentleman,  and  not  only  prote&ed  him  against  further  abuse, 
but  willingly  purchased  his  books. 
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Not  to  be  Daunted. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  Chinese  colporteur’s  zeal 
and  capacity  is  afforded  by  Hsia  Fuh  Ts’ing,  who  lives  at 
Hwangchow  in  the  province  of  Hupeh.  He  sells  over  ten 
thousand  books  a year.  When  the  communists  seized  the 
power  in  that  province,  books  could  not  be  sent  to  him 
from  our  depot  in  Hankow  and  his  Stock  became  exhausted. 
But  he  would  not  give  up.  He  set  himself  to  compose  a 
synopsis  of  the  Gospel  in  simple  rhyme.  He  wrote  out  his 
composition  and  caused  it  to  be  engraved  on  wooden 
blocks — the  old  Chinese  method  of  printing.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  copies  were  Struck  off,  and  these  Hsia  Fuh  Ts’ing 
went  about  distributing,  thus  keeping  on  his  work  until  a 
new  Stock  of  Gospels  could  reach  him. 

Persecuted , They  Endure. 

It  is  not  in  China  only  that  the  colporteurs  are  made  to 
suffer.  “I  have  been  pelted  with  Stones  more  than  once,” 
writes  a colporteur  in  Ceylon.  “While  on  a visit  to  some 
very  outlying  villages  I was  dependent  upon  the  good  will 
of  the  people  for  food,  but  I had  practically  to  starve  for 
several  days.  One  day  I asked  a man  to  provide  me  with  a 
young  coconut,  but  even  this  was  refused,  as  they  were 
forbidden  to  help  Christian  preachers.” 

Another  colporteur  in  Ceylon  was  mishandled  unmerci- 
fully by  a godless  band  of  youths.  “Being  unable  to  bear  the 
ill-treatment,”  says  he,  “I  knelt  down  there  and  prayed  to 
God:  then  everyone  kept  quiet.”  He  visited  the  village 
again  and  again,  until  he  so  won  those  young  men  that  they 
asked  him  to  come  regularly,  and  bought  two  Bibles,  six 
Testaments,  and  some  Gospels ; and,  he  concludes,  “I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  hear  of  some  good  resulting  in  time.” 

In  the  South  American  Republic  of  Colombia  our  two 
colporteurs  suffer  much:  it  is  quite  a common  thing  for 
them  to  be  marched  through  the  Streets  by  policemen  as  if 
they  were  criminals  and  taken  before  the  civil  authorities. 
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“Both  men,”  says  an  observer,  “have  shown  remarkable 
courage,  and  it  was  splendid  to  note  their  loyalty  and 
perseverance.” 

In  Italy  Colporteur  Salerno  was  arrested  as  a seller  of 
subversive  books,  and  spent  half  a day  in  prison.  But  there, 
as  elsewhere,  support  was  forthcoming  from  higher  authori- 
ties. When  he  discovered  that  the  books  were  Bibles,  the 
officer  reprimanded  the  over-zealous  policeman,  and  said  to 
Salerno : “Go  and  sell  your  Bibles  freely — you  have  a per- 
fect right  to  do  so.  I shall  buy  one  myself  to  encourage  you.” 

Plodding— Just  Plodding. 

The  colporteur’s  life  is  not  made  up  of  thrilling  experi- 
ences : for  the  moSt  part  it  is  marked  by  a quiet,  faithful, 
monotonous  course  of  duty.  This  is  the  kind  of  report  we 
receive.  Mr.  Thegis  Appuhami,  a colporteur  in  the  Miri- 
gama  diStrid:  of  Ceylon,  writes  of  one  journey  as  follows : — 

From  the  7th  to  the  10th  I travelled  thirty  miles  and  visited 
eleven  villages  and  sold  sixty-two  books,  besides  reading  and 
explaining  the  Scriptures  to  many  whom  I met. 

To-day  I travelled  ten  miles  and  visited  three  villages  on  my 
way  and  sold  only  five  books.  I read  the  Scriptures  to  about 
twenty  people  and  conversed  with  not  a few  on  the  Christian 
Way  of  Life.  Some  listened  attentively,  and  were  grateful  for 
my  interest  in  them. 

This  is  my  fifth  day  out,  and  I have  covered  more  than  fifty 
miles,  having  touched  twelve  villages ; in  each  one  I tried  to 
persuade  those  whom  I met  to  buy  a book.  I sold  thirty-six 
Sinhalese  and  ten  Tamil  Scriptures.  At  one  or  two  places  there 
were  those  who  tried  to  Stop  my  work  by  preventing  others 
from  buying  or  listening  to  my  talks.  However,  there  are  always 
those  who  hear  gladly. 

To-day  I have  travelled  ten  miles  and  I have  gone  round  three 
villages.  Only  ten  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  sold,  for 
owing  to  attacks  from  rowdies,  I have  been  hindered  in  my 
work.  They,  without  reason,  abused  me  and  used  very  unbe- 
coming language.  Still  my  heart  was  cheered  by  those  who 
received  me  kindly  and  who  promised  to  read  the  books  they 
purchased. 
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Off  the  Beaten  Track. 

There  are  Still  many  places  on  God’s  earth  where  the 
Gospel  has  not  penetrated;  there  are  some  from  which  it 
is  excluded  by  orders  of  the  authorities,  though  he  who  tries 
to  keep  it  out  emulates  the  farmer  who  thought  to  keep 
crows  from  his  field  by  shutting  the  gate : it  gets  in. 

Three  colporteurs  ventured  into  the  State  of  Nepal, 
where  no  missionary  is  allowed  to  reside.  They  were  taken 
before  the  local  official,  who  asked  them  why  they  had 
come. 

“We  have  come  to  sell  books.” 

“Books  of  what  religion  are  they?” 

“They  are  the  books  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

“You  may  not  sell  these  books  here ; if  you  do,  you  shall 
be  put  in  prison.” 

Still,  even  in  Nepal  the  colporteurs  found  some  officials 
who  were  friendly  disposed,  and  sold  some  Testaments  in 
the  Nepali  language.  And  they  frequent  places  on  the  border 
whence  many  traders  carry  back  Gospels  into  Nepal  and 
into  Tibet  also. 

One  colporteur  accompanied  a missionary  into  a remote 
part  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where  they  had  to  go  from 
village  to  village  along  rough  foot-paths,  and  clamber  over 
huge  boulders,  sometimes  on  hands  and  knees.  The  people 
had  never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  before.  “We  only  know 
of  one  goddess,”  said  an  old  man,  “and  she  lives  right  up 
there” — pointing  to  one  of  the  snow-clad  peaks.  “Oh,  how 
good  it  is  to  hear  people  talk  of  God  and  religion,”  ex- 
claimed an  elderly  Tibetan  woman  after  the  colporteur  had 
told  the  Story  of  Jesus.  The  villagers  eagerly  exchanged 
flour  for  Gospels,  as  they  had  no  cash. 

The  province  of  Darfur  in  the  Sudan  is  closed  to  mis- 
sionaries, but  when  Colporteur  Ibrahim  Abd  el  Messih 
applied  for  permission  to  enter  it  he  was  allowed  by  the 
authorities  to  do  so,  and  a Sudanese  officer  paid  part  of  his 
expenses.  Meeting  Moslems  in  the  Street,  he  saluted  them, 
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and  after  some  desultory  conversation,  he  read  to  them 
from  the  Bible.  “They  got  interested,”  says  he,  “and  firSt 
one  and  then  another  bought  my  books,  until  everyone  had 
copies  to  take  to  their  homes.”  They  were  quite  pleased  to 
possess  a copy  of  the  life  of  E/  Nebi  Isa  (“the  prophet 
Jesus”) — in  other  words,  the  Gospels.  During  a Stay  of 
several  weeks  among  these  Moslems  he  sold  many  books 
and  met  with  no  opposition. 

There  are  other  out-of-the-way  regions  to  which  the 
colporteurs  travel — though  not  always  as  pioneers  of  the 
Gospel.  Mr.  Cummin  travelled  nearly  2,000  miles  in  a 
motor-car  through  Southern  Algeria  as  far  as  Touggourt, 
on  the  border  of  the  Sahara,  selling  2,000  volumes  to 
Moslems.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Morocco  a 
colporteur,  Senor  Juan  Padilla,  penetrated  to  Ouezzan,  the 
sacred  city,  and  sold  800  volumes  openly  in  the  Streets, 
without  the  slightest  molestation. 

In  Venezuela  laSt  year  Senor  Pompa  travelled  for  250 
miles  along  the  Apure,  a tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  selling 
the  Scriptures  at  all  the  little  villages  on  the  banks.  The 
trip  was  not  without  dangers— it  is  a very  malarial  district, 
wild  beaSts  are  plentiful,  and  the  aboriginal  Indians  are  said 
to  be  savage.  Undaunted  by  such  considerations,  Senor 
Pompa  made  his  way  upstream  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Colombia.  Money  is  seldom  seen  and  more  rarely  used  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  In  exchange  for  the  books  he  re- 
ceived tortoise  eggs  or  meat.  Another  colporteur  in  Vene- 
zuela received  the  price  of  two  Bibles  in  ipecacuanha  roots. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Stark  reports  that  in  the  inland  Republic  of 
Bolivia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  number  about  three 
millions,  one-half  of  them  being  Indians,  3,500  copies  of 
Scripture  (mostly  Gospels)  were  sold  laSt  year.  This  repre- 
sents the  labours  of  one  solitary  colporteur,  Senor  Calvi- 
montes.  It  is  a hard  field — one  of  the  hardest  in  the  world. 
He  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  the  road,  visiting 
Indian  villages  and  the  lofty  mines  of  the  Andes.  Mr. 
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Stark  says  with  reason:  “As  he  goes  forth  to  sow  the  seed 
there  is  great  need  for  this  lonely  worker  to  gird  on  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness  and  to  lay  hold  of  the  shield  of 
faith,  for  there  are  few  to  welcome  him  and  plenty  to 
receive  him  with  hard  knocks.” 

Mr.  Beckett,  our  sub-agent  on  the  Amazon  River,  went 
with  three  colporteurs  in  the  motor-launch,  far  up  the 
tributaries  of  that  mighty  Stream,  into  the  territory  of  the 
Acre,  where  they  spent  several  months,  mostly  among 
gatherers  of  rubber,  many  of  whom  had  never  seen  a Bible 
before. 

What  They  See  and  Hear. 

In  reading  through  the  journals  of  these  men  who  enter 
so  many  houses  one  learns  something  of  how  people  live, 
and  one  frequently  comes  upon  painful  Stories  of  human 
tragedy.  Being  warm-hearted  Christians,  and  not  mere 
pedlars  of  merchandise,  the  colporteurs  have  many 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  apart  from  their  special 
mission. 

Colporteur  Huzerka  came  upon  an  isolated  cottage  in  Moravia 
that  was  inhabited  by  an  elderly  couple — a man  of  seventy-five 
who  had  been  an  invalid  for  twenty-five  years,  and  his  wife, 
two  years  his  senior,  who  was  also  ill.  “Misery  and  dirt  peered 
from  every  corner.”  “Who  looks  after  you?”  Huzerka  asked, 
and  received  the  reply  that  they  were  dependent  on  good  people 
sent  by  God.  His  further  question,  “Are  you  not  sometimes 
hungry?”  was  answered  only  by  tears.  Application  to  the  local 
authorities  for  help  had  brought  the  reply,  “We  have  no  money.” 
It  was  afternoon  when  Huzerka  Stumbled  upon  them  and  they 
had  taSted  nothing  that  day  but  a little  coffee.  The  colporteur 
Stripped  off  his  pack,  went  to  the  butcher  and  bought  meat. 
While  it  was  cooking,  he  took  his  seat  by  them  and  read  from 
the  Bible.  For  a time,  a gleam  of  happiness  lighted  up  their 
hearts.  “I  prayed  God  this  morning  to  send  us  a good  friend,” 
said  the  old  man,  “and  He  has  sent  almost  an  angel.” 
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The  colporteurs  often  come  upon  people  who  are  per- 
plexed by  the  riddle  of  this  painful  earth — people  sad  and 
in  despair  because  they  have  no  living  God  in  their  lives. 
Then  it  is  their  joy  to  bring  the  hope  of  the  Gospel  to  these 
needy  souls. 

“Why  does  God  continue  life  to  such  a wretched  creature 
as  I am?”  moaned  an  old  lady  in  Ceylon.  “The  calamities 
that  have  befallen  me  and  my  family  are  so  great  that  I can- 
not bear  up.  I am  afraid  of  the  charms  and  the  evil  spirits 
that  torment  me.  Somebody  has  urged  an  evil  spirit  to 
ruin  us.” 

The  colporteurs  encounter  many  of  the  Strange  super- 
stitions that  grow  out  of  men’s  fears.  In  India  there  was  a 
much  perturbed  person  who  said  he  had  been  to  the  temple 
to  sacrifice  a sheep — and,  horrors  1 the  head  was  not 
severed  with  one  blow,  which  surely  meant  that  God  was 
not  pleased  with  him  and  his  family. 

Wit  and  Wisdom. 

They  are  men  who  know  how  to  seize  an  opportunity, 
and  are  apt  at  repartee. 

In  an  Egyptian  village  Bakheet  Shahata  (whose  name 
will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  Tales  of  God’s  Packmen)  was 
taken  for  one  of  the  secret  police.  When  asked  about  it,  he 
replied : “I  am  one  of  the  secret  police  of  God,  and  I came 
to  bring  you  a sword  to  fight  againSt  the  devil.”  Everyone 
wanted  such  a sword,  and  on  that  occasion  he  sold  two 
Bibles  and  fifty  Gospels. 

In  another  Egyptian  village  Colporteur  Yauni  Shahata 
found  a man  seated  alone  and  looking  very  angry ; he  had 
quarrelled  with  his  wife  and  threatened  to  divorce  her.  “I 
opened  the  Gospel,”  says  Shahata,  “and  read  to  him  our 
Lord’s  words  upon  this  matter.  He  soon  began  to  relent  and 
called  his  wife  to  bring  coffee,  telling  her  that  God  had 
sent  me  to  read  His  word  to  them.  The  woman  was  glad  to 
hear  this  and  asked  for  the  book  in  which  such  good 
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teaching  was  to  be  found.  I handed  her  the  Bible  and  she 
asked  me  to  read  it  to  her.  She  inquired  if  she  might  buy 
the  book  and,  paying  for  it,  said : ‘We  muSt  always  keep  this 
book  in  our  house,  and  when  we  get  angry  we  will  read  it.’  ” 

A colporteur  in  South  India  held  a conversation  with  a 
man  who  hesitated  to  take  the  final  Step,  though  he  seemed 
anxious  to  be  a Christian.  The  colporteur  reminded  him  of 
the  Telugu  proverb : “If  a hunter  wants  to  shoot  a tiger  he 
does  not  Stop  to  reckon  his  age  or  the  age  of  his  mother — 
he  shoots  while  he  has  the  chance.” 

Shadow  and  Light. 

“No  work  is  so  interesting  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
trying  as  that  of  a colporteur,”  writes  Herr  Horman,  whose 
field  lies  among  the  emigrants  in  the  port  of  Hamburg. 
“He  Stands  in  the  firing-line,  and  in  the  fight  for  the  King- 
dom of  God  comes  under  all  kinds  of  fire.  As  a front-line 
soldier  in  the  World  War  I was  often  not  more  weary  than 
now  after  a heavy  day  when  I have  had  to  deal  with  many 
dozens  or  hundreds  of  people.”  Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
colporteur  is  cheered  on  his  way  by  evidence  that  the 
labour  is  not  in  vain.  One  day  a German  from  Montevideo, 
a former  free-thinker,  told  Horman  of  his  conversion.  He 
had  come  into  touch  there  with  earnest  Christians  whose 
lives  caused  this  free-thinker  to  think  again.  Then  he  took 
on  a contrail  to  fit  the  Evangelical  Church  with  eleilric 
light.  While  he  was  at  work  his  conscience  gave  him  no 
reSt,  and  at  laSt  he  knelt  down  to  pray.  A sudden  noise  dis- 
turbed him:  a Bible  had  fallen  from  a shelf  and  lay  open. 
As  he  picked  it  up  his  eyes  fell  on  the  words : “Thou  art 
my  son;  this  day  have  I begotten  thee.”  A deep  peace  Stole 
into  his  heart,  for  here  was  the  answer  to  his  doubts  and 
questions. 

Other  colporteurs  come  upon  men  and  women  who  are 
aware  of  their  spiritual  needs,  have  indeed  been  longing  to 
possess  a copy  of  the  Scriptures.  “How  did  you  know  that 
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I needed  a Bible?”  asked  a shoemaker  in  Buenos  Aires,  into 
whose  shop  a colporteur  had  chanced  to  enter.  “I  did  not 
know,”  was  the  reply;  “God  is  answering  your  heart’s 
desire.” 

The  Bible  Loved. 

There  are  lovers  of  the  Bible  scattered  in  out-of-the-way 
places  who  perhaps  bought  their  first  copy  from  colpor- 
teurs a generation  or  more  ago. 

“I  am  now  eighty-four  years  of  age,”  said  a Spaniard  to 
Colporteur  Mir,  “and  I tell  you,  oh  seller  of  the  Bible,  that 
I would  not  give  up  my  Bible  for  anything  in  the  world. 
For  the  la£t  fifty  years  I have  read  it  daily.  In  my  moments  of 
difficulty,  and  we  all  have  many  such,  I have  found  Strength 
and  consolation  in  it.  My  sons  have  heard  me  say  many 
times  that  they  muSt  value  the  Bible,  and  both  read  and 
meditate  on  it,  if  they  wish  to  be  wise  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  Go  on  with  your  good  work,  Bible-seller,  even  if  you 
do  not  meet  with  many  encouragements.  There  are  many 
who  feel  juSt  as  I do,  although  they  may  not  say  so.” 

Biblewomen. 

The  Bible  Society  no  longer  employs  Biblewomen  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly.  In  North-EaSt  India,  for  example, 
there  are  only  six  (and  these  are  supported  by  friends  in 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  Canada),  where  at  one  time 
there  were  over  a hundred.  These  workers  are  really  district 
visitors,  giving  all  kinds  of  service  to  women  in  their 
homes.  “One  thing  I know,”  said  an  Indian  woman,  “is 
that  your  religion  is  all  love  and  kindness,  and  the  women 
whom  you  teach  often  talk  of  His  compassion  and  tender- 
ness for  the  solitary  and  the  sad.” 

In  some  parts  of  India  the  purposes  for  which  the  Bible- 
women were  first  appointed  fifty  years  ago  no  longer  exist. 
The  purdah  system  is  breaking  down. 

Here  is  one  incident : — 
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A Biblewoman  and  her  colleagues  in  Bengal  decided  to  visit 
a certain  village  some  distance  away.  “We  jogged  along  the 
rough  road  in  our  little  cart,  getting  many  a jolt  and  shake,  but 
at  last  we  came  to  Jagatpur,  where  we  alighted,”  one  of  them 
writes.  “Turning  a corner  in  the  village  we  came  to  a large  well, 
where  three  men  were  busy  bathing.  They  asked  us  what  we 
wanted,  and  we  replied,  ‘Permission  to  visit  your  ladies  in  the 
zenana.’  But  they  were  not  willing,  and  one  said  to  us,  ‘Go 
and  talk  to  the  people  over  there,  and  they  will  listen.’  Of  course 
their  meaning  was  that  they  did  not  want  us  amongst  their 
high  caSte  women,  but  we  might  go  to  those  of  the  lower 
caStes  on  the  other  side  of  the  village.  We  followed  their 
advice. 

“At  first  some  of  the  women  were  frightened  of  us,  but  we 
came  to  a group  sitting  in  the  open  air,  and  we  sat  down  with 
them  and  began  to  sing,  and  to  tell  them  the  Story  of  the  Pro- 
digal Son  and  the  Father’s  love.  While  we  were  singing  and 
telling  our  Story  we  noticed  that  one  of  the  men  came  up  and 
sat  on  the  ground  some  little  distance  from  us  to  listen.  To  our 
surprise,  when  we  were  about  to  go  farther  into  the  village,  the 
first  gentleman  sent  a message  asking  us  to  go  into  his  house  to 
see  his  ladies.  As  they  were  all  purdah  ladies,  and  so  never 
allowed  out  of  their  houses  except  in  covered  carriages,  this  was 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed.  We  sang  and  told  them  of 
Christ’s  love  even  for  people  shut  in  as  they  were.  JuSt  as  we 
were  leaving  the  gendeman  who  had  been  the  spokesman  at 
the  well  sent  an  urgent  message  calling  us  into  his  zenana. 
Although  we  were  very  weary  and  our  throats  were  parched,  we 
gladly  accepted.  The  husband  went  into  the  courtyard  with  us, 
and  he  also  listened  quietly  as  we  told  these  sisters  the  Story  of 
the  true  Incarnation  and  His  love  for  them  in  giving  His  fife  as 
a sacrifice  for  their  sin.  It  was  1.30  before  we  got  back  to  camp, 
but  we  felt  we  had  been  where  God  wished  us  to  go.” 

Their  Best  Friends. 

Missionaries  are  the  colporteurs’  beSt  friends.  They 
realize  the  value  of  the  work,  and  they  themselves  often 
share  in  it. 

The  Rev.  R.  Chaloner,  who  laSt  year  toured  with  a small 
band  of  evangelists  in  the  Indian  State  of  Mysore,  thus 
speaks  of  his  experience : — 
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I have  been  trying  to  imagine  the  work  of  our  Evangelists’ 
Band  in  Mysore  if  we  had  no  Gospels  to  sell.  To  finish  our  talk 
to  a crowd  in  jatre , village,  or  town  hall  without  holding  up  a 
handful  of  brightly  coloured  Gospel  portions,  and  commending 
them  to  our  listeners,  is  almost  inconceivable. 

There  is  a thrill  about  selling  a Gospel,  with  its  glorious 
message  of  truth  about  God,  that  is  unlike  any  other  experience. 
Who  knows  where  the  influence  of  a si x-pie  Gospel  will  end? 
Selling  the  Scriptures,  and  backing  up  our  selling  with  prayer, 
is  one  of  the  most  responsible  of  our  great  responsibilities. 

Last  year  in  our  journeyings  from  village  to  village  in  Mysore 
we  sold  nearly  4,000  books — most  of  them  Gospels.  Our  method 
is  to  show  that  all  that  we  preach  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures 
that  always  accompany  us.  We  tell  a Story  perhaps  from  the 
parables  of  Jesus,  and  immediately  say  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
“The  Story  of  the  Prodigal  Son— here  it  is,  my  friend,  page 
eighty  in  this  little  red  book” — which  reminds  me,  once  a boy 
bought  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  upon  such  a recommendation,  and 
began  to  read  the  Story  aloud,  and  at  once  we  loSt  our  hearers, 
while  the  crowd  listened  to  the  very  words  of  Jesus. 

One  of  the  chief  opportunities  we  have  of  selling  Gospels  is 
at  the  jatres.  To  these  religious  festivals  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people — representatives  of  hundreds  of  villages — 
gather  with  money  to  spend.  If  every  Gospel  we  sold  last  year 
at  the  jatres  means  that  the  Scriptures  have  become  available  to 
one  home,  then  no  less  than  2,000  homes  were  reached  with  the 
words  of  Eternal  Life. 

The  work  in  the  villages  in  this  connexion  is  full  of  disappoint- 
ments and  joys.  Sometimes  it  takes  days  to  sell  a score  of  our 
little  books,  while  at  other  times  they  sell  as  fast  as  we  can  dis- 
tribute them.  Once  laSt  year  we  sold  over  200  in  about  an  hour 
and  a half. 

We  can  never  be  too  grateful  to  the  Society  which  makes  it 
possible  to  offer  to  poor  people  such  unspeakable  riches  for  a 
few  pies. 

Questions. 

The  labour  is  not  in  vain.  Of  all  people  in  the  world,  the 
Bible-sellers  are  least  given  to  pessimism — a pessimist  being 
the  man  who  of  two  evils  chooses  both.  The  colporteurs 
are  buoyed  up  by  the  confidence  that  men  cannot  for  ever 
refuse  the  Word  which  meets  the  deepest  needs  of  the 
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human  heart.  And  their  confidence  is  based  upon  numerous 
aftual  experiences,  both  of  wistful  souls  and  of  the  satisfac- 
tion which  the  Word  provides. 

A colporteur  was  addressing  an  audience  gathered  in  an 
Indian  bazaar  when  he  noticed  a man  of  superior  dress  and 
bearing  who  was  listening  intently. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  man  took  the  preacher 
aside  and  said  to  him : “Come  into  this  temple  near  by  and 
sit  down.  I want  to  talk  with  you.”  The  colporteur  thought 
he  was  in  for  a long  argument,  for  the  man  was  a caSte  man 
and  seemed  to  be  in  earnest.  But  to  his  amazement  the  man 
did  not  argue,  but  began  to  inquire.  He  was  from  a town  a 
long  distance  away,  and  had  really  never  heard  the  Gospel 
till  then,  and  what  he  had  heard  had  made  him  eager  to 
learn  more.  He  asked  many  questions,  some  of  them  as 
follows:  “What  book  is  this  you  read  from?  What  is  its 
name?  Who  wrote  it?  Does  it  tell  of  the  way  of  salvation? 
Is  it  a Western  book,  or  has  it  a message  for  any  of  us  of 
the  EaSt?  Have  you  found  any  blessing  through  reading  it? 
Have  you  a spare  copy,  and  will  you  sell  me  one?”  And  so 
on.  Many  of  the  people  had  followed  them  into  the  temple, 
hoping  to  hear  the  preacher  discredited  and  the  doftrine 
refuted,  but  to  their  surprise  there  was  nothing  of  this  at 
all,  only  a real  desire  to  know  and  to  learn  more.  The  man 
was  taken  to  the  home  of  the  colporteur,  and  there  he 
purchased  a Telugu  New  Testament,  gladly  paying  the  full 
price.  When  he  left  he  thanked  the  colporteur  for  his  kind 
words,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  read  the  book  and 
ponder  its  teachings. 

Many  men  are  asking  these  questions  to-day : “What  is 
this  book  that  you  read  from?”  “Who  wrote  it?”  “Does  it 
tell  of  the  way  of  salvation?”  “Has  it  a message  for  us?” 
“Have  you  a spare  copy,  and  will  you  sell  me  one?” 

The  Bible  Society  exists  to  give  a ready  answer  to  that 
final  question,  and  if  we  are  of  those  who  have  found  a 
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blessing  through  reading  God’s  Book,  it  is  our  primary 
obligation  to  ensure  the  Bible  Society  such  support  that  the 
appeals  which  reach  it  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  “Have 
you  a spare  copy,  and  will  you  sell  me  one?”  shall  never  be 
made  in  vain. 
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To  the  pilgrim  of  faith  the  mileHones  are  providences. 

Anon. 

THE  Romans  erefted  in  their  Forum  a pillar  from 
which  all  distances  in  the  Empire  were  reckoned. 
They  named  it  tnilliarium  aureum — the  Golden 
Milestone.  For  those  who  estimate  a people's  history,  not 
in  terms  of  wars  and  dynasties  and  material  progress,  but  in 
terms  of  the  spirit,  one  of  the  chief  events  muSt  surely  be 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  that  people’s  language.  It  is 
a kind  of  Golden  Milestone  from  which  the  spiritual 
development  may  be  measured.  And  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals and  communities,  such  a providence  occurs  when 
the  Bible  is  not  read  merely,  but  truly  apprehended  for  the 
firSt  time.  It  came  to  AuguStine  that  day  when  in  utter 
misery  he  lay  under  a certain  fig-tree  in  Milan  and  heard  a 
voice  from  a neighbour’s  house,  as  it  had  been  of  a boy  or 
girl,  saying  and  often  repeating,  “Take  up  and  read,  take 
up  and  read.”  Hastily  he  went  to  where  he  had  left  the 
ApoStle’s  Book.  “I  snatched  it  up,”  says  he,  “I  opened  it, 
and  in  silence  I read  that  chapter  which  I had  firSt  caSt  mine 
eyes  upon : ‘Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  cham- 
bering and  wantonness,  not  in  Strife  and  envying : but  put 
ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  make  not  provision  for 
the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  luSts  thereof.’  No  further  would  I 
read;  nor  needed  I.  For  instantly,  even  with  the  end  of  this 
sentence,  by  a light  as  it  were  of  confidence  now  darted  into 
my  heart,  all  the  darkness  of  doubting  vanished  away.” 

It  came  to  Francis  of  Assisi  that  day  in  February,  720 
years  ago,  when  at  the  Portiuncula  he  heard  the  Gospel  for 
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the  day  at  Mass,  and  was  overpowered  with  a profound 
agitation.  “Wherever  ye  go,  preach,  saying:  ‘The  Kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand.’  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  caSt 
out  devils.  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.”  The  words 
burSt  upon  Francis,  says  Sabatier,  like  the  answer  of  Heaven 
to  his  sighs  and  anxieties ; and  forthwith  he  began  to  put 
into  practice  what  had  come  to  his  heart. 

So  to  Martin  Luther  the  vision  of  the  true  relation  of  the 
believing  man  to  God  came  with  all  the  force  of  a personal 
revelation  when  he  was  reading  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  his  cell  at  Erfurt.  “It  was  this  contact  with  the  Unseen 
which  fitted  Luther  for  his  task  as  the  leader  of  men  in  an 
age  which  was  longing  for  a revival  of  moral  living  inspired 
by  a fresh  religious  impulse.”1 

The  great  movements,  in  thought  and  practice,  asso- 
ciated with  these  men  are  measured,  as  from  a Golden 
Milestone,  from  their  apprehension  of  these  passages  of 
Scripture.  To  bring  the  soul  to  its  home  in  God  is  to  give 
a new  centre  to  life  from  which  all  roads  radiate,  all  progress 
is  reckoned. 

“7r  Kicks  Me.” 

The  Bible  Society  works  on  in  the  faith  that,  reinforced 
or  not  with  the  living  voice  of  the  preacher  and  teacher,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  can  Still  be  the  vehicle  of  God’s  voice  to  the 
soul  of  man.  This  faith  is  based  upon  aftual  experience 
gained  in  many  a land  and  among  many  a people,  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  That  all  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
fulfil  their  mission  in  bringing  the  reader  nearer  to  God 
cannot  be,  and  is  not,  claimed  by  us,  any  more  than  it  can 
be  affirmed  that  every  seed  sown  in  the  ground  produces 
flower  and  fruit.  There  are  degrees  of  apprehension  of 
divine  truth.  An  African,  whose  testimony  is  quoted  by 
Mr.  Roome,2  said  that  when  he  first  heard  the  words  of 

1 T.  M.  Lindsay,  A Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i,  p.  204. 

2 Through  Central  Africa,  p.  43. 
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God  he  did  not  understand  much : later  they  entered  into 
his  ears.  He  heard  the  words  for  three  years,  and  then  he 
knew  them  with  his  lips.  “But  on  a certain  day — about 
three  years  ago — the  words  really  entered  into  my  heart.” 
Ears — lips — heart : this  is  the  scale  of  progression,  and  to 
many  people  the  message  Stops  short  at  the  ears,  or  lips ; 
for  multitudes  it  does  not  penetrate  even  to  the  ears.  And 
some  who  hear  deliberately  reje<fi  it.  A missionary  in  India 
tells  of  a Brahman  prieSt,  an  intelligent  and  open-minded 
man,  who  listened  attentively  to  the  preaching.  He  was 
given  a Telugu  Testament  on  condition  that  he  would 
faithfully  read  it.  He  read  it  for  a month ; then  meeting  the 
missionary  again  he  said  in  Telugu : “I  wish  you  to  take  the 
book  back.  As  I read  it , it  kicks  me  A 

After  Many  Days. 

We  ask  ourselves  sometimes  what  becomes  of  all  the 
books — of  the  eighty  million  or  so  (mostly  Gospels)  that 
have  been  purchased  by  Chinese  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  for  example.  Many,  no  doubt,  have  been  read  and  at 
once  caSt  aside  to  perish;  but  great  numbers  of  them  are 
kept  and  treasured  for  a lifetime.  Sometimes  a Chinese 
farmer  dwelling  far  from  the  highways  of  commerce 
brings  forth  a paper-bound  copy  of  a Gospel,  bought  by 
him  or  given  to  him  thirty  or  more  years  ago.  “Not  infre- 
quently,” writes  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Sheppard,  our  secretary  in 
China,  “a  ruSty,  leather-bound  Bible  with  worn  pages,  indi- 
cating constant  use  for  more  than  thirty  years,  is  sent  to  the 
Bible  House  to  be  rebound,  with  a request  that  not  even 
the  fly-leaves  be  changed.  The  identical  volume  has  grown 
in  significance  and  preciousness  with  the  years  of  use,  and 
no  other  copy  would  be  quite  the  same  to  its  possessor.” 

In  Japan  such  Bibles  are  named  Takara  (“treasures”) ; 
they  are  sometimes  brought  for  rebinding. 

The  moSt  interesting  Bible  that  he  has  seen  during  his 
long  connexion  with  the  Bible  Society  in  India  is,  says 
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Mr.  Adams,  our  secretary  at  Bombay,  the  Bible  used  for 
many  years  by  Pandita  Ramabai.  The  volume  was  published 
in  1902,  and  she  used  it  till  the  end  of  her  life.  “On  every 
page  there  are  underlinings  and  notes,  clearly  indicating  not 
only  that  the  Pandita  read  the  whole  Bible  through,  but  that 
she  also  drew  from  it  her  comfort  and  Strength  and  inspira- 
tion during  her  saintly  Christian  life.” 

One  of  our  colporteurs  in  Peru  knocked  at  the  door  of 
an  isolated  house  in  the  country.  An  old  man  came  to  the 
door,  and,  seeing  the  books,  exclaimed,  “Why,  these  books 
are  similar  to  one  I have  had  for  thirty  or  forty  years.”  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  he  bought  a Bible  when  a soldier  in 
Lima  forty  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  sold  by  a fruit-seller 
who  went  in  to  the  soldiers’  quarters  at  the  palace  seemingly 
to  sell  fruit,  but  who,  once  inside,  began  pulling  books  out 
from  under  his  waistcoat  and  from  inside  his  trousers  and 
offered  them  cheap  to  the  soldiers.  The  soldiers  thought 
the  books  were  Stolen,  and  the  old  man,  a young  recruit 
then,  bought  one.  The  books  were  Bibles,  and  the  old  man 
has  been  reading  his  Bible  ever  since.  He  says  that  he  has 
read  it  about  fifty  times,  and  knows  a great  many  portions 
from  memory.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  just  who 
sold  that  book — someone  with  a deep  love  for  the  Master. 

A military  policeman  came  one  day  laSt  year  into  our 
depot  at  Valparaiso  in  Chile  to  purchase  a Bible.  He  drew 
from  his  pocket  a much-worn  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
— an  edition  published  by  our  Society  in  1834.  It  had  passed 
through  three  generations  of  his  family.  Asked  if  he  would 
like  to  exchange  it  for  a new  copy,  he  said : “I  would  like 
to  leave  it  as  a legacy  to  my  only  boy.” 

Converts  in  Japan. 

From  our  reports  we  glean  instances  of  men  and  women 
to  whom,  during  these  twenty-five  years  or  previously,  the 
discovery  of  the  Bible,  in  the  deepest  sense,  has  been  a 
providence  of  God.  By  their  subsequent  career  of  service 
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these  have  proved  the  reality  of  the  change  that  has  come 
over  them.  Mr.  Parrott,  our  secretary  in  Japan,  enumerates 
“thirty-nine  leading  and  prominent  men,  directors  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  Christian  ministers,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, social  workers,  who  all  owed  their  conversion  to 
first  reading  the  Scriptures.” 

One  man,  who  is  now  one  of  the  Directors  of  Doshisha 
University  and  a member  of  Parliament,  was  at  one  time  a 
merchant.  He  became  involved  in  a lawsuit  with  an  English 
merchant  over  a purchase  of  kerosene.  During  the  trial  at  the 
British  Consulate  he  witnessed  the  taking  of  the  oath  over  the 
Bible  by  the  English  merchant.  He  knew  he  himself  would  win 
the  case  as  prepared  by  his  lawyer,  but  he  withdrew  his  claim, 
because  he  felt  that  after  taking  that  oath  the  foreigner  would 
not  tell  a lie  even  if  he  loSt  the  case.  He  then  asked  himself, 
“What  is  there  in  that  book  that  will  prevent  a man  from  lying?” 
He  procured  a Bible  and  read  it,  and  went  to  Kyoto,  and  was 
baptized  by  Mr.  Neeshima,  the  founder  of  Doshisha,  a theo- 
logical and  general  educational  institution,  later  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a University. 

Gumpei  Yamamuro,  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Japan, 
read  the  words,  “King  of  the  Jews,”  when  he  was  much  opposed 
to  religion  of  any  kind.  He  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  com- 
menced thinking  what  the  meaning  of  those  words  could  be, 
and  his  conversion  was  the  result.  The  recognition  of  his  work 
for  social  improvement  was  shown  by  the  conferring  upon  him 
of  a decoration  at  the  time  of  the  Imperial  Enthronement  in 
November,  1928. 

At  least  six  members  of  Parliament,  including  the  Hon.  S. 
Ehara,  Chairman  of  the  Diet,  became  Christians.  Judges  have 
numbered  at  least  two.  The  Rev.  Ryoun  Kamegaya,  a descendant 
of  the  founder  of  the  Toyama  branch  of  the  Shinshu  seft  of 
Buddhism  and  a prieSt  of  high  rank,  read  St.  Matthew  v.  29,  30 
and  Romans  ix.  18.  He  left  Buddhism  and  determined  to  become 
a Christian.  He  was  baptized  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is 
now  a Christian  minister  in  the  town  where  he  had  formerly  held 
high  rank  as  a Buddhist. 

In  Brazil. 

Some  years  ago  a man  named  Benjamin  Nogueira  had, 
when  bringing  cattle  down  from  the  interior  of  Brazil,  to 
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cross  a seftion  of  country  called  America  Dourado.  He 
Stayed  a night  with  a Senhor  John  Dourado,  told  him  the 
Gospel  Story,  and  left  him  a Bible.  Senhor  Dourado  read 
the  Bible,  finally  accepted  the  good  news,  and  became  the 
evangelist  of  his  tribe.  “That  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 
To-day  what  do  we  find  in  America  Dourado?  Three 
organized  churches,  one  with  a beautiful  Stone  temple,  the 
others  with  good  substantial  residences  made  over  into 
church  buildings.  There  are  about  ten  or  twelve  congrega- 
tions in  aftion  . . . and  seventeen  schools.” 

Fully  twenty-five  years  ago  a man  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  bought  a Bible  and  read  it  continually 
through  the  years.  Then  one  day  he  heard  of  an  evangelical 
service  which  was  being  held,  and  dropped  in  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  Great  was  his  surprise  to  hear  someone  read 
from  a book  similar  to  his  own,  and  the  surprise  of  the 
preacher  was  juSt  as  great  when  he  discovered  that  the 
Stranger  who  had  attended  church  for  the  firSt  time  was 
proficient  in  the  Scriptures  and  ready  for  membership. 

In  Southern  Europe. 

Our  secretary  in  South-East  Europe,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wiles, 
enlisted  the  help  of  a Bulgarian  journal  in  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  what  has  befallen  copies  of  the  Scriptures  pur- 
chased twenty-five  years  or  more  ago,  and  what  conversions 
to  God  had  plainly  come  about  through  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  About  fifty  letters  were  received,  all  breathing  a deep 
love  for  the  Word  of  God  and  thankfulness  to  the  Bible 
Society.  We  quote  a few  of  these  letters  : — 

“ I bought  my  Bible  in  1874  and  am  Still  using  it,  because  I 
found  Christ  through  it.  This  same  Bible  was  buried  for  six 
months  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877,”  writes  an 
Orthodox  peasant  from  a village  in  Southern  Bulgaria. 

“Working  in  a factory  I loSt  my  foot  by  an  accident.  Then  I 
bought  the  Bible  and  began  to  read  it.  I loSt  my  foot,  but  I found 
Christ.” 
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“I  obtained  my  Bible  thirty-three  years  ago  and  put  it  away 
for  six  years,  but  then  turned  to  it  and  found  Christ  my  Saviour 
through  it.” 

“I  bought  my  Bible  thirty-one  years  ago,  and  have  read  it 
thirty-nine  times,  and  I Still  use  it.” 

“I  have  a New  Testament  printed  in  1840,  the  Psalms  printed 
in  1 85 7,  and  a Bible  printed  in  1874.  All  these  I keep  as  the  apple 
of  my  eye,  and  come  to  them  for  comfort  and  help.”  So  writes  a 
literary  man,  an  ex-Professor,  and  a member  of  the  Orthodox 
Church. 

The  Power  of  the  Book  and  God’s  Providence. 

The  following  Story  comes  to  us  from  Argentina,  South 
America : — 

Esteban  Kuruz  is  a Serb,  tall,  robuSt,  and  of  a Striking  appear- 
ance. He  was  an  absolute  drunkard.  Some  time  ago  he  worked 
in  the  construction  of  the  port  of  Rosario,  and  as  he  was  a good 
labourer  he  received  excellent  wages,  which  quickly  went  into 
drink.  When  he  had  no  money  with  which  to  satisfy  his  in- 
satiable thirSt,  he  would  snatch  the  pots  from  the  company  at 
the  tavern  and  gulp  the  lot  at  one  go.  This  led  to  rows,  fiSts, 
breaking  of  chairs,  and  often  to  a night  in  gaol,  with  a police  fine. 

One  day  at  the  Station  he  was  offered  a New  Testament  by 
our  Colporteur  Selle.  He  roughly  took  the  book  from  Selle’s 
hand  and  flung  it  across  the  railway  track.  Then  he  took  from 
his  pocket  a bottle  of  alcohol  and  cried : “Here  is  my  religion. 
This  is  my  New  Testament.”  He  then  rounded  on  our  colporteur 
and  insulted  him.  Selle  replied  with  meekness,  which  left  Kuruz 
quite  nonplussed.  The  train  moved  on,  but  Kuruz  could  not 
forget  his  bad  conduft  with  a man  who  had  never  done  him 
any  harm.  However,  he  drowned  these  thoughts  in  drink,  and 
lived  as  before  the  fife  of  a drunkard. 

He  travelled  to  many  cities  of  the  north;  in  his  travels  he 
tramped  from  Altiplano  to  Arica  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  found 
in  Arica  that  the  Chilean  police  were  more  strict  than  the  police 
in  the  neighbouring  countries,  so  he  thought  to  himself:  “What 
shall  I do  if  I follow  on  with  this  loSt  life,  always  fighting  the 
authorities  and  spending  the  half  of  my  time  drunk?  What  will 
happen  to  me?”  He  began  to  be  convicted  of  sin,  and  sought 
light.  Then  came  to  his  mind  the  book  which  he  had  despised. 
He  resolved  to  discover  the  Gospel.  As  the  town  was  small,  he 
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had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  Evangelical  Church,  where  he 
entered  and  heard  the  ever-compelling  Gospel  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ  for  the  firSt  time  in  his  life.  Christ  conquered  him  with 
His  love,  and  this  man,  so  strong  and  afraid  of  nothing,  cried 
like  a child  over  his  miserable  condition.  With  sobs  coming 
from  his  broken  heart  he  besought  God  to  give  him  Strength 
and  free  him  from  the  vice  which  so  dominated  him.  His  prayer 
was  heard,  and  Kuruz  from  that  time  has  never  returned  to 
touch  a single  drop  of  alcohol. 

This  man  is  now  sober  and  living  an  exemplary  life.  He  has 
made  a home,  and  has  prospered  materially  and  spiritually. 
During  the  construction  of  the  railway  in  Bolivia,  between 
Uncia  and  Machacamarea,  he  took  a position  as  foreman  in 
charge  of  a number  of  Indian  workmen.  The  work  under  his 
hands  proceeded  without  a single  accident  among  the  workmen. 
As  it  is  usual  for  accidents  and  brawls  to  occur,  the  local  press 
noted  Kuruz’s  excellent  work.  It  was  also  noted  that  Kuruz 
absolutely  forbad  any  alcohol  within  the  workmen’s  encamp- 
ments. 

To-day  Kuruz  is  a fearless  and  tireless  Gospel  preacher,  and 
never  misses  an  opportunity  to  tell  to  all  the  world  what  the 
grace  of  God  has  done  for  him. 


In  South  Africa. 

The  Rev.  M.  van  Coller,  our  secretary  at  Johannesburg, 
reviewing  the  progress  of  his  Agency  during  the  laSt  twenty- 
five  years,  speaks  of  several  notable  cases  of  conversion. 
Here  is  one  example : — 

“Fairly  recently  there  was  a remarkable  conversion  here 
in  the  Transvaal  of  a certain  medical  man,  a brilliant 
scientist,  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  a man  of  high  Standing 
in  his  profession.  For  many  years  he  was  Medical  Super- 
intendent of  a Government  hospital.  He  was  a professed 
atheist.  He  could  not  understand  why  his  wife — otherwise 
sane  and  reasonable — persisted  in  believing  and  devoutly 
reading  the  Bible,  which  science,  in  his  judgment,  had 
proved  to  be  a colleftion  of  myths  and  legends.  It  irritated 
and  annoyed  him,  and  he  frequently  told  her  so.  One  even- 
ing while  she  was  reading  the  Bible  to  their  little  son  he 
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entered  the  room,  and  to  her  great  astonishment  confronted 
her  with  the  question,  ‘Why  do  you  never  read  that  book  to 
me?’  Immediately  she  acceded  to  his  wishes,  and  read  one 
of  the  Gospels  to  him.  He  could  not  get  enough  of  it.  When 
she  ceased  reading,  he  would  exclaim:  ‘Go  on,  I don’t 
know  that  Book!’  From  that  time  onwards  she  frequently 
read  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  Gospels  to  him.  At 
length  she  had  the  joy  of  seeing  her  husband  changed  from 
an  atheist  to  a firm  and  humble  believer  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Before  his  death,  a few  years  ago,  he  comforted  her  with 
these  words:  ‘My  future  address  is,  care  of  Jesus  Christ.”’ 

In  India. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  spoke  at  our 
Society’s  Annual  Meeting,  he  said:  “Through  the  Word  of 
God  I was  introduced  to  my  Saviour.  I know  Jesus  Christ 
through  the  Bible.”  Disowned  and  caSt  out  by  his  family, 
he  adopted  the  saffron  robe,  and  set  out  with  bare  feet,  his 
New  Testament  in  his  hand  and  his  Lord  at  his  side,  on  his 
campaign.  That  was  in  1905,  and  ever  since  then  he  has 
travelled  about  India  and  Tibet  witnessing  to  Christ. 

In  his  recent  book,  With  and  Without  Christ,  the  Sadhu 
relates  incidents  in  his  experience  to  show  that  the  quicken- 
ing work  of  the  Living  Christ  is  not  confined  to  our  organ- 
ized churches,  but  is  going  on  among  non-ChriStians  far  in 
excess  of  what  is  commonly  known,  or  of  any  estimate  we 
can  make. 

One  day,  he  writes,  I went  to  preach  in  a village  where 
the  people  were  chiefly  Sikhs.  When  they  knew  that  I was  a 
Sikh  convert,  they  bitterly  opposed  my  preaching  and  began 
pelting  me  with  pieces  of  brick.  A naan  was  sitting  there  listening 
attentively.  He  at  once  got  up  and  told  the  people  to  Stop,  and 
saved  me  from  their  attack.  Later  on  I learned  that  he  was  a 
respectable  and  influential  landowner.  When  the  people  began 
to  disperse  he  took  me  with  him  to  his  house  and  entertained 
me  hospitably.  After  I had  rested,  he  took  me  outside,  and 
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without  reserve  opened  his  heart  to  me,  and  said : “A  few  years 
ago  I went  to  see  a fair.  There  was  a man  there  selling  religious 
books,  and  I Stopped  to  look  at  a Gospel.  Some  bigoted  Arya 
SamajiSts  Standing  by  warned  me  and  others  never  to  buy  these 
books,  but  a Sadhu  who  was  passing  said:  ‘No,  no,  do  not 
fear,  and  do  not  be  narrow-minded.  No  one’s  life  has  ever  been 
affeded  for  evil  by  reading  them,  but  many  lives  have  been 
changed.  I too  am  in  the  habit  of  reading  this  book.’  At  once,” 
continued  the  Sikh,  “a  controversy  began  between  the  Arya 
SamajiSt  and  the  Sadhu,  and  ading  on  the  Sadhu’s  advice,  I 
bought  a Gospel  and  came  away.  I regret  that  I never  met  that 
Sadhu  again.  When  I came  home  I began  to  Study  the  Gospel 
daily,  and  its  effed  has  been  such  that  it  has  changed  me  alto- 
gether. Now  I realize  that  Christ  alone  is  my  Saviour,  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  whole  world,  and  I daily  repeat  the  prayer  which 
He  taught  His  disciples.  Now  I have  in  my  heart  that  perfed 
peace  which  I never  had  before.  I thank  Him  for  it  from  the 
depth  of  my  heart,  and  whenever  I get  a chance  I too  tell  the 
life-giving  teaching  of  the  Lord.  So  far  I know  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  but  not  that  of  water.  Can  you  baptize  me?” 

Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  does  not  baptize,  so  he  advised  the  Sikh 
gentleman  to  seek  out  some  missionary. 

Our  own  records,  derived  from  both  the  reports  of  our 
colporteurs  and  the  letters  of  missionaries,  provide  many 
instances  of  conversion  parallel  to  the  case  described  by 
Sadhu  Sundar  Singh. 

A Hindu  of  high  caSte,  named  Lalubhai,  who  had  recently 
come  into  possession  of  a Bible,  said  on  his  first  visit  to  a 
certain  mission  Station  in  Mysore : “Yes,  I believe  the  Bible 
is  true,  and  I believe  Christ  is  God.  I also  believe  the  Hindu 
Scriptures  to  be  true,  and  the  Hindu  gods  to  be  true  gods.” 
Although  well  advanced  in  years,  he  proved  to  be  an  eager 
Student,  and  the  more  he  Studied  the  Bible  the  firmer  grew 
his  faith.  One  day  he  said:  “I  now  believe  the  Bible  con- 
tains all  the  truth,  and  on&  need  not  read  any  other  book.” 
Visits  to  the  mission  became  more  frequent,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  increased.  One  day  he  bought  fifty 
copies  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  to  give  to  the  boys  of  the 
upper  Standards  in  the  village  school.  So  keen  was  he  that 
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his  fellow  caSte-men  began  to  call  him  a Christian,  but  he 
cared  little.  One  night  Lalubhai  dreamed  a dream.  He  saw  a 
great  tiger  come  Stealing  towards  him,  and  it  approached  so 
closely  as  to  sniff  his  feet.  He  thought  his  end  was  come, 
but  the  tiger  walked  quietly  away.  Then  a voice  called : 
“Why  did  you  not  devour  your  vi#im?”  and  the  tiger 
replied : “I  cannot  harm  such  as  he,  for  he  is  protefted  by  a 
greater  power.”  Lalubhai  interpreted  the  vision  to  mean 
that  he  was  to  testify  for  Christ  without  fear.  He  began  to 
visit  other  villages,  holding  meetings  to  introduce  his  newly 
found  treasure.  When  he  found  men  willing  to  undertake  a 
thoughtful  Study  of  it,  he  loaned  each  of  them  a copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  saying : “Read  it  carefully  for  a month ; 
then  if  you  care  to  keep  it,  pay  me  the  price,  and  if  not  I 
shall  take  it  back.”  So  he  continues  his  work,  and  as  he  tells 
the  Story  to  others,  so  his  own  faith  grows. 

In  Persia  and  Iraq. 

From  our  colporteurs’  journals  we  extra#  the  following 
incidents : — 

“Among  the  educated  Moslems  I found  a spirit  of  earnest 
inquiry.  Frequently  they  spoke  with  me  on  religious  questions, 
and  they  opposed  the  bigoted  in  their  attempts  to  hinder  circu- 
lation. One  of  them  in  the  hospital,  before  a fair  number  of 
people,  said:  ‘Leave  off  religious  prejudice.  Search  for  truth  and 
salvation,  for  our  fathers  will  not  be  answerable  for  our  sins, 
but  we  shall  be  answerable  for  our  own.  I testify  that  I have 
found  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  and  I believe  Him  to  be  the 
only  hope  of  the  world.’  ” 

“A  Moslem  gentleman  to  whom  I sold  a New  Testament  and 
who  visits  me  for  conversation,  has  confessed  his  faith  in  Christ. 
He  said : ‘I  found  the  Saviour  in  reading  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Matthew.’  He  attends  religious  services  regularly.” 

“In  Y . . . I met  a Jew  who  bought  a New  Testament.  Later 
he  said  to  me:  ‘Some  years  ago  I bought  a New  Testament 
which  I used  for  fortune-telling.  I first  read  a few  verses,  then 
added  a few  lies  to  deceive  the  Persians.  Sometimes  I tore  out  a 
few  pages  and  gave  them  to  be  worn  as  a charm,  or  to  be  burned 
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while  certain  phrases  were  uttered.  But  at  times  I also  read  the 
book  seriously.  One  day  when  reading  the  Old  Testament  I 
came  across  the  53  rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  remembering  what  I 
had  read  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  and  how  often  I had 
abused  that  book,  I said  to  myself,  “Woe  to  you ! You  are  a lost 
soul ! Forgiveness  can  never  be  yours !”  But  I took  up  the  New 
Testament  again,  and  as  I read  new  light  broke  upon  me.  I com- 
pared it  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  now  I know  that  Jesus 
who  died  is  the  true  Messiah  and  my  Saviour.’  This  man  is  being 
prepared  for  baptism.” 

“At  S ...  an  old  Persian  called  me  and  said : ‘Without  seeing 
I have  believed.’  I asked  him  what  he  believed,  and  he  replied : 
‘I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  I asked  him  How?  but 
instead  of  giving  me  an  answer  he  began  to  chant  the  words : 
‘O  miserable  and  sick,  hear  the  promise  of  Jesus.  He  will  save 
you.  Blessed  is  he  who  has  not  seen  but  has  believed.’  Then  he 
said : ‘Although  I am  eighty  years  of  age  I am  quite  happy,  for  I 
have  been  born  again.’  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  his 
village  there  were  not  a few  who  thought  as  he  did  in  these 
matters,  and  that  from  reading  God’s  Word  they  had  learned  of 
Christ.” 

The  Universal  Book. 

At  the  Society’s  Annual  Meeting  this  year  Mr.  John 
Buchan,  M.P.,  the  illustrious  writer,  quoted  a passage  from 
the  letters  of  Heine,  the  German  poet : — 

Those  who  disseminate  the  Bible  are  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  reign  of  pure  religion,  of  the  love  of  one’s  neighbour,  of 
that  true  goodness  that  cannot  be  taught  by  the  dogmatic 
formulas  of  the  schools,  but  only  by  images  and  examples  such 
as  that  in  that  holy  and  beautiful  book  of  instruction  written  for 
the  children  of  all  ages  which  we  call  the  Bible. 

“We  are  fortunate  in  Britain,”  said  Mr.  Buchan,  “in 
having  a translation  of  the  Bible  which  is  so  exquisitely  in 
tune  with  our  national  genius  that  no  passage  of  time,  no 
change  of  circumstances,  can  ever  put  it  out  of  date.”  The 
translators  of  the  Authorised  Version  “were  inspired — 
there  is  no  lesser  word  for  it — to  put  the  truths  of  the 
Scriptures  into  a form  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the 
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idiom  of  our  life  that  it  ever  has  been  since,  and  always  will 
be,  the  authentic  voice  of  Britain.  . . . For  us,  the  British 
people,  the  Bible  is  a kind  of  national  testament,  a kind  of 
national  confession  of  faith,  for  it  is  the  key  to  all  that  is 
worthy  in  our  chara&er  and  famous  in  our  history.” 

Now  this  is  so  true  that  we  have  practically  annexed  the 
Bible ; it  is  “our  Bible.”  And  we  need  the  reminder  given 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Luke  Wiseman,  who  followed  Mr.  Buchan 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  that  the  Bible  is  a foreign  book — 
an  importation  into  Britain.  “This  book,”  he  said,  “which 
has  not  anything  English  in  it  from  Genesis  to  Revelation, 
was  never  contributed  to  by  anybody  who  had  ever  heard 
of  Great  Britain.  . . . We  have  found  it,  and  we  have  used 
it,  and  it  has  found  us.  . . . If  this  remarkable  collection  of 
books  has  such  power  on  foreigners  that  it  can  conquer 
our  insularity  and  our  narrowness  and  make  us  the  people 
we  have  become,  why  should  it  not  do  that  for  others  also? 
Let  us  send  it  into  Africa,  into  China,  into  India,  and  see 
what  it  will  do  for  them.  ...  It  is  a great  conception  of 
Christian  propaganda.  It  says,  ‘There  you  are,  there  is  the 
Book.’  We  dare  to  send  out  the  Book  with  all  the  oppor- 
tunities that  it  gives  for  adverse  criticism.  We  dare  to  send 
out  the  Book  in  every  language  under  heaven,  because  we 
believe  that  there  is  no  one  who  reads  it  in  his  own  tongue 
who  may  not  find  edification  and  eternal  life.” 

That  is  our  confidence — a confidence  based,  moreover, 
upon  experience  of  the  virtue  of  the  Book  to  lead  men  to 
God. 
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No,  the  pilgrim  is  not  gone;  he  is  Hill  seeking  the  CeleHial  City — 
that  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  has  coH  the  world  so  many  good  lives , 
the  way  to  which  is  marked  by  a cross  for  every  mile  Hone,  and  which 
mankind  will  not  have  at  any  price,  and  yet  knows  in  its  heart  it  muH 
have. 


HE  upkeep  of  the  ancient  Roman  roads  demanded 


and  received  the  constant  care  of  the  authorities. 


Some  of  the  milestones  which  have  survived 
record  not  only  the  names  of  the  consuls  responsible  for 
the  construction,  but  also  the  names  of  the  tediles  who  were 
concerned  with  the  repairs  and  of  the  curatores  viarum, 
“keepers  of  the  roads.”  An  inscription  is  extant  that  reveals 
the  contracts  entered  into  by  a certain  curator  for  the  con- 
struction of  various  sections  of  the  Via  Ctecilia,  the  most 
direct  route  between  the  capital  and  the  Adriatic  coaSt,  and 
the  sums  spent  upon  them.  One  section  twenty  miles  in 
length,  which  was  gravelled  and  partly  paved,  seems  to 
have  coSt  about  £1,500.  After  the  reign  of  Augustus  the 
entire  road-syStem  of  the  Empire  came  under  direct  Imperial 
control,  the  expenses  of  construction  being  borne  in  part 
by  the  Imperial  Treasury,  in  part  by  the  local  authorities. 

If  for  a moment  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bible  Society 
may  be  likened  to  ancient  milestones,  they  too  record  the 
names  and  doings  of  many  constructors  and  maintainers  of 
roads — the  spiritual  roads  which  the  Society  is  building. 
We  may  well  assign  the  title  of  curatores  viarum  to  the  con- 
tributors of  the  Society’s  funds.  Such  work  as  we  are 
engaged  in  can  only  be  carried  on  at  very  great  expense. 


T.  R.  Glover,  The  Pilgrim. 
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Money  is  needed  to  pay  for  the  printing  and  binding  of  the 
many  millions  of  books  sent  out  annually,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  men  and  women  who  distribute  them,  as  well 
for  the  numerous  other  expenses  incidental  to  such  a far- 
flung  enterprise.  The  Bible  Society  is  not  a commercial 
venture,  but  a missionary  society.  It  has  for  excellent  reasons 
adopted  the  general  rule  of  selling  the  Scriptures  ; it  does  not 
scatter  them  gratuitously.  The  object  is  not  to  pile  up  huge 
totals  of  books  disposed  of ; the  Society  aims  at  getting  the 
books  read,  and  by  long  experience  it  knows  that  people 
are  much  more  likely  to  read  and  treasure  a volume  they 
have  paid  for.  Certain  sums  are  derived  from  the  sales,  but 
never  more  than  a fra&ion  of  the  expenditure.  LaSt  year, 
for  example,  out  of  a total  outgo  of  £416,400,  only  £168,000 
was  returned  from  sales,  and  for  the  balance  the  Society 
relied  upon  the  generosity  of  its  supporters.  They  actually 
provided  £246,000,  leaving  a small  surplus  of  £1,200. 

The  Balance  Sheet . 

Now  if  the  Bible  Society’s  milestones  could  register  all 
the  income  and  expenditure,  they  would  show  much  more 
than  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  As  Dr.  Ritson  said  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  this  year,  it  is  impossible  to  present  a 
complete  record  of  the  Society’s  accounts. 

It  is  very  difficult  (he  said)  to  prepare  a Balance  Sheet  even 
of  the  material  assets  and  liabilities,  to  estimate  the  value  of  its 
properties  all  over  the  world  and  of  its  Stocks  lying  in  the  hands 
of  missionaries  and  colporteurs,  inaccessible  sometimes  for 
weeks,  even  months,  on  end.  It  is  very  difficult  to  present  a 
Balance  Sheet  of  an  organization  that  sells  its  books  for  what 
people  can  afford  to  pay  for  them,  which  carries  out  its  trans- 
aftions  in  every  currency  under  the  sun,  and  which  even  scatters 
its  books  for  barter.  We  sometimes  sell  a book  of  Scripture  for 
an  egg,  sometimes  for  a chicken,  and  sometimes  for  something 
in  between.  That  presents  a very  difficult  problem  even  to  a 
chartered  accountant. 
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Even  when  we  have  done  our  beft  to  produce  a material 
Balance  Sheet,  we  have  left  out  the  chief  factors.  A true  Balance 
Sheet  mu  ft  have  on  its  expenditure  side  the  time  and  thought 
given  by  our  Committee  and  by  a thousand  other  committees  all 
over  the  world.  You  muft  put  down  the  toil  of  the  translators; 
the  work  of  the  colporteurs  who  are  giving  their  health  and 
more — some  of  them  have  laid  down  their  lives.  You  muft 
include  the  work  of  the  collectors.  Very  few  are  men;  they  are 
nearly  all  ladies;  and  I tell  you  it  is  the  hardeft  job  of  the  lot 
gathering  in  the  subscriptions.  That  muft  go  on  the  expenditure 
side,  with  the  sacrifices  of  rich  people,  the  sacrifices  of  poor 
people,  and  the  prayers  which  alter  the  value  of  money  and  send 
up  the  spiritual  exchange.  All  that  muft  be  brought  in.  On  the 
income  side  there  muft  be  the  souls  saved  because  they  have 
seen  Jesus  Chrift  and  in  Him  the  Father,  in  the  pages  of  His 
Word.  You  muft  include  the  congregations  added  to  the  Chriftian 
Church  below  through  Bible  work,  and  the  redeemed  who  have 
gone  to  swell  the  hoft  above. 

Such  a spiritual  Balance  Sheet  we  shall  certainly  never 
attempt  to  draw  up ; only  the  Day  of  God  will  reveal  it.  It 
may  be  possible  to  engrave  upon  a pillar  of  Stone  the  amount 
of  money  that  a seCtion  of  road  has  coSt;  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  devotion  lavished  upon  the  way  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  beyond  all  human  calculus — “a  cross  for  every 
milestone.” 

Some  Few  Figures. 

If,  keeping  to  material  things  which  are  the  symbol  of 
the  invisible,  we  look  back  over  the  laSt  twenty-five  years, 
we  find  that  during  this  period  the  Society  has  spent 
£7,912,000  on  the  production  and  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures.  With  some  fluctuation,  the  yearly  income  has 
on  the  whole  grown  Steadily.  In  1905  when  5,800,000  copies 
of  Scripture  were  circulated,  the  income  was  £217,000; 
in  1929,  when  we  report  a circulation  of  11,399,000,  the 
income  is  £417,640 — in  each  case  the  figures  are  almost 
doubled.  If  the  proceeds  of  sales  are  deducted  from  the 
total  income,  it  appears  that  during  these  twenty-five  years 
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the  Christian  public  has  entrusted  to  the  Bible  Society  the 
magnificent  sum  of  nearly  £5,000,000. 

This  amount  has  been  contributed  by  a very  wide  con- 
stituency. The  greater  part  has  come  from  Churches  and 
individuals  in  England.  More  and  more  the  sister  nations  of 
Britain,  the  Dominions,  are  sharing  the  privilege  and  the 
financial  burden  of  distributing  God’s  Word  within  their 
borders  and  beyond.  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have, 
through  the  Canadian  Bible  Society,  increased  their  contri- 
bution from  £3,820  in  1908  to  £14,000  in  1928  ; Australia  has 
gone  from  £2,000  in  1904  to  £18,000  in  1928  ; New  Zealand 
from  £1,000  to  £7,385.  During  twenty-five  years  the  Cape 
Province  of  South  Africa  alone  has  raised  over  £60,000  for 
the  work.  This  hearty  co-operation  has  also  been  shown  by 
Auxiliaries  in  Crown  Colonies  and  elsewhere.  Ceylon,  for 
instance,  has  increased  its  raisings  from  Rs.  1,200  to 
Rs.  12,000;  and  its  total  gifts  in  twenty-five  years  amount  to 
Rs.  157,000.  Friends  in  India  have  increased  their  assist- 
ance from  Rs.  20,000  in  1905  to  Rs.  73,000  in  1928. 

From  Many  Sources. 

A Stranger  who  should  glance  through  the  long  lists  of 
contributions  would  be  Struck  with  the  extraordinary 
catholicity  of  the  Bible  Society’s  constituency.  How  many 
nationalities  are  represented  in  the  lists  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say. 

Large  donations  and  considerable  legacies  come  in,  but 
as  the  Society  ministers  mainly  to  the  poor,  so  the  poor  are 
among  its  chief  supporters.  Some  of  the  letters  which 
accompany  the  gifts  cannot  be  read  without  emotion;  we 
realEe  that  real  sacrifice  and  an  ardent  love  for  the  Bible  lie 
behind  the  giving. 

I have  been  an  invalid  for  twenty  years  (wrote  a lady  in  South 
Africa),  and  have  suffered  not  only  from  pain  but  also  from 
poverty.  But  it  has  been  revealed  to  me  that  I too  must  help  the 
dissemination  of  God’s  Holy  Word,  and  in  obedience  to  His 
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voice  I now  enclose  ios.,  hoping  that  it  may  be  a means  of 
blessing  to  someone. 

A widow  in  South  Africa  sent  £z  ios.,  which  was  one-tenth 
her  annual  allowance,  and  prayed  that  the  Good  Master  would 
increase  it  even  as  He  did  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

The  sum  of  £z  was  received  from  a warm-hearted  friend 
of  the  Society  who  collected  it  in  small  amounts  from  her 
fellow-inmates  of  one  of  the  wards  in  the  Cheltenham  Homes  in 
the  State  of  Victoria,  Australia.  This  was  a thank-offering  for 
the  increase  of  their  pension,  and  the  senders  not  only  ex- 
pressed their  pleasure  in  being  able  to  help  the  Bible  Society 
out  of  their  slender  means,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  another 
contribution  later  on. 

At  the  Hampstead  Sale  of  Work  an  anonymous  gift  was 
handed  in  by  a poor  woman.  Inside  an  envelope,  wrapped  in  a 
leather  watch-case,  was  found  £5  ios. — a gift  which,  we  doubt 
not,  had  involved  much  self-denial. 

Such  gifts  are  often  accompanied  by  testimonies  to  what 
the  Bible  has  meant  to  the  givers. 

A lady  in  South  Africa  who  was  recovering  from  a long 
illness  contributed  7s.  6d.,  with  an  apology  for  sending  so  little. 
“Though  my  gift  is  very  small,”  she  wrote,  “it  may  bring  com- 
fort to  someone  in  like  circumstances,  for  I know  what  the  Bible 
has  meant  to  me  during  all  these  weary  months  and  what  it  does 
for  my  soul  daily.” 

A Christian  Indian  handed  his  missionary  five  rupees.  That 
morning  he  had  completed  the  perusal  of  the  Bible — it  had 
taken  him  two  years  of  quiet  meditative  reading — and  he  had 
got  so  much  good  from  it  that  he  wanted  his  gift  to  be  used  in 
the  Lord’s  work.  It  represented  one-fifth  of  his  earnings  for  a 
month. 

The  pupils  in  the  Girls’  Blind  School  at  Beirut  collected  week 
by  week  among  themselves  a thank-offering  to  the  Bible  Society 
on  account  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible  in  Braille 
characters. 

Ever  since  leper  asylums  were  opened  in  Korea  our 
Society  has  helped  to  supply  them  with  the  Scriptures. 
LaSt  year  the  inmates  of  a Government  institution  sent 
20  yen  to  show  their  appreciation.  “I  do  not  think  any 
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contribution  that  ever  reached  us  moved  me  as  much  as 
this  one,”  says  Mr.  Miller,  our  secretary  in  Korea.  “I  asked 
how  they  could  do  it,  and  was  told  that  they  had  saved  their 
earned  allowances  for  pocket-money  and  sent  them  to  the 
Bible  Society.” 

These  thank-offerings  come  from  many  quarters.  A 
prominent  member  of  the  Jewish  Aid  Society,  who  is  a well- 
known  merchant  in  Halifax  (Canada),  handed  our  repre- 
sentative five  dollars,  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the 
Hebrew  Psalters  which  were  distributed  among  immigrants 
of  his  race  landing  at  the  port. 

A missionary  in  India  wrote  : “You  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand how  those  who  so  lately  have  come  out  of  the  darkness 
of  illiteracy  into  the  joy  of  reading,  and  moSt  of  that  reading 
being  ‘The  Word,’  value  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society. 
There  is  devotion  behind  their  small  but  joyous  offerings.” 
This  kind  friend  sent  59  rupees,  being  the  Christmas  col- 
lection of  the  Bhili  congregation — all  very  poor  people. 
Describing  the  collection,  he  said  : “Quite  a number  brought 
white  eggs  for  the  King,  many  brought  annas  shining  and 
good,  others  silver  four-anna  and  eight-anna  bits,  and  quite 
a few  rupees  with  the  King’s  head  on  them.”  This  gift  was 
made  more  impressive  and  acceptable  by  the  faCt  that 
local  friends  had  questioned  the  need  to  print  further 
portions  of  Scripture  for  the  Bhili  people  because  of  the 
fewness  of  the  readers. 

Included  in  an  “EaSter  Offering”  made  by  the  blind  folk 
in  an  Indian  Home  was  the  sum  of  two  rupees  given  by  a 
totally  blind  and  paralysed  woman.  To  make  this  possible 
she  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  without  her  evening 
meal  two  days  in  each  week  during  Lent. 

No  contributions  are  more  heartily  welcome  at  the  Bible 
House  than  those  which  come  from  Christian  groups  and 
institutions  overseas.  These  are  sent  in  gratitude  to  the 
Society  that  has  provided  them  with  the  Scriptures — often 
the  only  book  existing  in  their  language. 
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For  Other  Peoples. 

Some  of  the  gifts  are  ear-marked  for  the  payment, 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  coSt  of  new  translations  of  the 
Scriptures. 

A “Friend”  in  Canada  contributed  250  dollars  towards 
the  coSt  of  the  New  Testament  in  Kunama , for  the  people  in 
Eritrea,  East  Africa ; the  same  generous  heart  had  provided 
earlier  the  same  amount  for  the  New  Testament  in  Kololo. 
One  Canadian  made  a gift  towards  the  New  Testament  in 
Toaripi,  and  another  sent  a sum  for  the  printing  of  St. 
Mark’s  Gospel  in  Sema-Naga.  Friends  in  Belgium  contri- 
buted £z  is.  6d.  towards  the  coSt  of  the  Uunda  New  Testa- 
ment. As  a thank-offering  at  their  centenary  the  Auxiliary  at 
Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire,  raised  an  extra  £25,  and  devoted 
it  to  the  publication  of  two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  one  of 
the  languages  spoken  on  the  island  of  Epi  in  the  New 
Hebrides. 

For  the  reprinting  of  the  revised  Bible  in  Urdu , the 
widely  spread  language  of  India,  a special  Thanksgiving 
Fund  is  being  raised  by  the  Christian  communities  who 
use  that  tongue.  Each  of  the  1,200  eleftro-photo  plates 
required  for  the  printing  will  coSt  10  rupees,  and  people 
are  asked  to  pay  at  least  for  one  page  each,  the  choice  of  the 
page  being  left  to  them.  The  pupils  of  one  girls’  school 
chose  the  page  on  which  Psalm  118  is  printed.  Two  leper 
congregations  seledled  St.  Mark,  Chapter  I,  and  St.  Luke, 
Chapter  XVII.  Much  interest  and  some  excitement  has  been 
aroused  in  schools  over  the  voting  for  the  pupils’  favourite 
passages. 

Our  Young  Supporters. 

Young  people  in  many  lands  serve  their  apprenticeship 
to  the  honourable  fellowship  of  the  curatores  viarum  by  giving 
of  their  pocket-money  or  their  earnings  that  the  King’s 
Highway  may  be  built  and  maintained. 
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During  the  visit  of  our  secretary,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Steyn,  to 
Keetmanshoop  in  South  Africa,  a lady  and  gentleman  brought 
their  three  children  to  him,  and  each  of  them  had  a half-crown  to 
give  him  for  the  Bible  Society.  The  eldest  boy  was  responsible 
for  making  the  early  morning  coffee  at  the  farm,  and  his  gift 
was  part  of  his  wage  of  sixpence  a week.  His  younger  sister 
helped  her  mother  to  make  beds  and  lay  the  table,  and  for  this 
she  received  sixpence  a week.  After  handing  Mr.  Steyn  five 
weeks’  pay,  she  added  threepence,  saying,  “I  received  this  for 
allowing  the  doctor  to  extraft  a tooth.”  The  youngest  child,  a 
baby  in  arms,  contributed  his  half-crown  with  no  explanation  but 
a frown. 

A missionary  in  India  sent  19s.  4d.  as  a thank-offering  from 
the  boys  in  his  orphanage.  Of  their  own  initiative  they  had 
denied  themselves  of  one  meat-meal  a month — they  receive 
meat  once  a week — so  that  the  money  might  come  to  our 
funds. 

In  North  India,  Indian  and  European  pupils  contributed 
926  rupees  last  year.  The  children  in  one  school  were  told  in 
class  the  Story  about  the  gifts  of  the  wise  men  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  it  was  suggested  to  them  that  they  might  like  to  bring  their 
gifts  to  Him.  A little  service  of  worship  was  held,  and  the  pupils 
brought  their  offerings — some  brought  flowers,  one  a pencil, 
and  some  brought  money.  The  gift  was  used  to  purchase  Gospels 
for  distribution  to  the  needy. 

In  the  Panjab,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a regular  Young  People’s 
Branch  of  the  Bible  Society.  Many  of  the  members  earn  money 
for  the  Society  by  trading. 


Givers  of  Time. 

Thousands  of  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world  devote 
much  of  their  time  to  furthering  the  Society’s  cause.  It 
would  take  a volume  to  tell  of  the  efforts  of  our  voluntary 
collectors  ; and  what  a romance  might  be  written  around  the 
colleCting-boxes ! We  hear  of  an  old  lady  of  eighty-seven 
who  has  carried  a box  for  upwards  of  fifty-seven  years ; of 
the  widow  of  an  engine-driver  who  has  held  a box  for  half 
a century ; of  others  who  for  the  beSt  part  of  a lifetime  have 
placed  regularly  their  own  contributions  in  their  boxes. 
There  are  many  generous-hearted  souls  who  having  little 
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money  to  give  employ  their  skilful  fingers  to  make  useful 
things  for  sale  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

It  is  in  all  these  ways  that  the  income  is  raised.  They 
whose  duty  it  is  to  handle  the  Bible  Society’s  funds  may 
well  feel  that  they  are  in  touch  with  sacred  things.  It  is  not 
a mere  matter  of  silver  and  gold,  but  of  beautiful  devotion 
to  a great  purpose — the  winning  of  the  world  to  the  King- 
dom of  God.  And  as  the  money  is  spent  a fervent  prayer  is 
breathed  that  God’s  blessing  may  reSt  upon  every  penny  of 
it — upon  every  copy  of  His  Word  that  is  printed  and 
circulated. 

The  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  Aims  at  Raising 
the  Income  to  £450,000  a Year,  which  is  £33,000 

MORE  THAN  WAS  RECEIVED  LAST  YEAR. 

Conclusion. 

The  review  of  the  paSt  provides  ample  ground  for 
thanksgiving  and  deepens  our  confidence  as  we  press 
forward.  Our  work  is  not  yet  ended : it  is  Still  only  at  the 
beginning.  Millions  of  people  have  as  yet  not  so  much  as 
seen  or  even  heard  of  the  Bible — have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour  of  whom  the  Bible  tells.  What  of  the  future?  There 
is  many  a conflict  before  us.  But  there  is  also  the  certainty 
of  viftory.  It  is  for  us  to  be  faithful  and  to  persevere  to  the 
end,  when  the  great  purpose  of  God’s  mercy  shall  be  ful- 
filled, and  the  earth  shall  he  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  ivaters  cover  the  sea. 

2fc  % * 

“Farewell ! It  is  a road-mender’s  word ; I cry  you  God- 
speed to  the  next  milestone — and  beyond.” 
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Surplus  on  the  year’s  working  £1,231 

The  above  Statement  is  a Summary  of  the  Accounts  (published  in  detail  in  the  Annual  Report),  which  have  been  audited  by 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  W.  Sully  & Co.,  Chartered  Accountants. 


President:  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 

Vice-Presidents : 


1877.  The  MARQUESS  of  ABERDEEN  and 
TEMAIR,  K.T. 

1887.  LORD  DAVIDSON  of  Lambeth,  P.C., 
R.V.C.,  G.C.V.O.,  D.D. 

1889.  The  ARCHBISHOP  of  WALES. 

1894.  Mr.  ROBERT  HEATH. 

1895.  The  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C. 

1896.  Rev.  J.  G.  GREENHOUGH. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  ALBERT  SPICER,  Bart. 

1898.  BISHOP  EDEN,  D.D. 

1899.  VISCOUNT  CLIFDEN. 

BISHOP  WELLDON,  D.D. 

1901.  BISHOP  CLIFFORD,  D.D. 

LORD  HAYTER  of  Chislehurst. 

The  BISHOP  of  LONDON,  P.C.,  K.C.V.O. 

1902.  Rev.  W.  T.  DAVISON,  D.D. 

1903.  The  DEAN  of  WELLS. 

1904.  BISHOP  GORE,  D.D. 

BISHOP  KNOX,  D.D. 

Rev.  D.  MACKICHAN,  D.D. 

Mr.  PETER  F.  WOOD. 

1905.  BISHOP  BROWNE,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  FORBES,  K.C. 

Mr.  E.  Percy  HOLLAMS. 

Rev.  R.  F.  HORTON,  D.D. 

1906.  The  EARL  of  DARTMOUTH, P.C.,G.C.V.O., 

Mr.  D.  E.  HOSTE.  [K.C.B. 

BISHOP  TAYLOR  SMITH,  K.C.B.,  C.V.O., 

1907.  BISHOP  ROBERTSON,  D.D.  [D.D. 

Mr.  I.  P.  WERNER. 

1908.  Mr.  A.  J.  CROSFIELD. 

Mr.  J.  RENDEL  HARRIS,  D.D.,  D.Litt. 
Rev.  G.  CAMPBELL  MORGAN,  D.D. 

The  BISHOP  of  SOUTHAMPTON. 

1909.  The  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 
Sir  G.  A.  GRIERSON,  O.M.,  K.C.I.E.,  LL.D. 
Rev.  W.  W.  JACKSON,  D.D. 

BISHOP  MONTGOMERY,  K.C.M.G.,  D.D. 

1910.  The  BISHOP  of  EXETER. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  T.  R.  FERENS. 

Rev.  J.  D.  JONES,  C.H.,  D.D. 

1911.  Sir  THOMAS  BARLOW,  Bart.,  M.D. 

Rev.  DAVID  BROOK,  D.C.L. 

Rev.  J.  SCOTT  LIDGETT,  D.D. 

BISHOP  TALBOT,  D.D. 

BISHOP  WHITEHEAD,  D.D. 

Mr.  A.  W.  YOUNG. 

1912.  Rev.  CHARLES  BROWN  |D.D. 

The  BISHOP  of  CHESTER. 

The  BISHOP  of  NORWICH , K.C.V.O. 

1913.  Mr.  ALFRED  BRAUEN. 

Mr.  T.  CHENEY  GARFIT,  D.L. 

Rev.  Prof.  A.  S.  GEDEN,  D.D. 

Sir  ANDREW  WINGATE,  K.C.I.E. 

Rev.  F.  LUKE  WISEMAN.  [F.B.A. 

1914.  Sir  FREDERIC  G.  KENYON,  K.C.B. , 
The  BISHOP  of  WORCESTER,  C.B.E. 

1915.  The  BISHOP  of  LICHFIELD. 

*The  ARCHBISHOP  of  PERTH. 

Sir  M.  E.  SADLER,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

1916.  Rev.  J.  R.  GILLIES,  D.D. 

Mr.  JOHN  MOORE  GRIFFITHS. 

Prof.  A.  S.  PEAKE,  D.D. 

Rev.  PRINCIPAL  W.  B.  SELBIE,  D.D. 
BISHOP  TUGWELL,  D.D. 

Sir  CHARLES  C.  WAKEFIELD. 

1917. *General  W.  BRAMWELL  BOOTH,  C.H. 

Major  DAVID  DAVIES. 

Mr.  JAMES  B.  NICHOLSON. 

Mr.  JOHN  RIGBY. 

The  BISHOP  of  SALISBURY. 

The  BISHOP  of  SHEFFIELD. 

1918.  The  BISHOP  of  BRISTOL. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  CHADWICK. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  |OHN  HODGE. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  GILBERT  PARKER,  Bt. 
LORD  SHAW  of  Dunfermline,  P.C.,  K.C. 
Rev.  ARTHUR  TAYLOR. 

1919.  SirCHARLES  STEWART  ADDIS, K.C.M.G. 
Rev.  W.  T.  A.  BARBER,  D.D. 

BISHOP  KING,  D.D. 

The  BISHOP  of  LIVERPOOL. 


1919.  LORD  MARSHALL  of  Chipstead,  P.C., 

K.C.V.O.  [M.P. 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  SIMMS,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.D., 
The  BISHOP  of  UGANDA. 

1920.  The  BISHOP  of  CALCUTTA. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  VISCOUNT  CECIL  of 
CHELWOOD,  K.C. 

Rev.  PRINCIPAL  A.  E.  GARVIE,  D.D. 
Rev.  R.  C.  GILLIE,  D.C.L. 

Mr.  T.  REAVELEY  GLOVER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Mr.  W.  MALLINSON. 

Rev.  Prof.  J.  DU  PLESSIS. 

Rev.  H.  A.  RAYNES. 

The  ARCHBISHOP  of  SYDNEY. 

Colonel  Sir  ROBERT  WILLIAMS,  Bart. 
The  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

1921.  The  BISHOP  of  BRADFORD. 

Sir  FRANK  W.  DYSON,  K.B.E.,  F.R.S., 
LL.D.,  Astronomer  Royal. 

Rev.  CHARLES  W.  GORDON,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
The  BISHOP  in  JERUSALEM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  WHYTE. 

1922.  The  BISHOP  of  EGYPT  and  the  SUDAN. 
Mr.  MICHAEL  GUTTERIDGE. 

The  BISHOP  of  HEREFORD,  D.S.O. 
LORD  MESTON,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  W.  FIDDIAN  MOULTON. 

LORD  PARMOOR,  P.C.,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C. 
Rev.  F.  X.  ROOME. 

The  BISHOP  of  ST.  ALBANS. 

1923.  LORD  DARYNGTON  of  Witley,  P.C. 
Rev.  ARCHIBALD  FLEMING,  D.D. 

Rev.  W.  Y.  FULLERTON,  D.D. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  HERBERT  LEWIS, 

»Sir  DYSON  MALLINSON. 

The  BISHOP  of  M ANCHESTER. 

Sir  CHARLES  J.  OWENS,  C.B. 

Sir  W.  HERBERT  PHILLIPPS. 

The  DEAN  of  ST.  PAUL'S,  C.V.O. 

1924.  Rev.  S.  M.  BERRY,  D.D. 

Sir  ANTON  BERTRAM,  K.C. 

Sir  GODFREY  Y.  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G. 
K.B.E. 

Mr.  W.  H.  POATE. 

Rev.  C.  ANDERSON  SCOTT,  D.D. 

The  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 

1923.  Rev.  J.  T.  BARKBY. 

The  ARCHBISHOP  of  BRISBANE. 

LORD  BRENTFORD. 

The  BISHOP  of  LEICESTER. 

Sir  John  S.  RANDLES. 

1926.  Rev.  H.  ELVET  LEWIS. 

Alderman  ISAAC  A.  MACK. 

The  DEAN  of  PETERBOROUGH. 

Sir  J.  LULHAM  POUND,  Bart. 

Mr.  JAMES  STEEL. 

1927.  The  Rt.  Hon.  STANLEY  BALDWIN 

M.P. 

The  BISHOP  of  CHICESTER. 

Sir  JOHN  G.  CUMMING,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 
Rev.  JOHN  A.  HUTTON,  D.D. 

Mr.  G.  A.  TROUP. 

1928.  The  EARL  of  CLARENDON,  D.L. 

The  BISHOP  of  DORNAKAL. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  GLEGG. 

Sir  THOMAS  W.  H.  INSKIP,  C.B.E.,  K.C. 
Mr.  HERBERT  MARNHAM. 

Sir  FRANCIS  OUTRAM,  Bart.,  O.B.E. 
The  MARQUESS  of  SALISBURY,  K.G., 
Mr.  SIDNEY  T.  SMITH.  [P.C. 

Sir  JOSIAH  C.  STAMP,  G.B.E. 

1929.  Mr.  JOHN  BUCHAN,  LL.D.,  M.P. 

Sir  JAMES  CARMICHAEL,  K.B.E. 

Sir  CECIL  A.  COWARD,  LL.D. 

Mr.  CHARLES  A.  FLINT. 

LORD  FORSTER  of  LEPE,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Rev.  A.  LEWIS  HUMPHRIES. 
LORD  KILMAINE. 

Mr.  john  Mclennan. 

Mr.  EDWARD  R.  P.  MOON. 

The  BISHOP  of  RIPON. 


* Deceased  since  March  31  th,  1929. 
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Chairman  : 


Committee  : 

Elected  May  ist,  1929. 


Treasurer : 


Sir  Charles  J.  Owens,  C.B. 


Mr.  James  Steel. 


The  dales  indicate  u hen  members  first  joined  the  Committee. 


Engr.  Rear-Admiral  W.  J. 

Anstey,  C.B 1928 

Captain  O.  P.  Beeman  . . 1923 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Blight  . . . 1928 

Mr.  F.  T.  Bradley  . . . 1929 

Mr.  W.  van  O.  Bruyn.  . . 1906 

Mr.  H.  C.  Calthrop  . . . 1928 

Mr.  W.  J.  Davey  . . . 1922 

Mr.  Basil  J.  Davis  . . .1924 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dorey  . . . 1927 

Mr.  J.  Morewood  Dowsett  . 1923 
Brig.-Gen.  W.  Ewbank,  C.B., 
tor  C.I.E.,  F.R.G.S.  . . . 1925 

Sir  William  Fry,  D.L.,  F.R.G.S.  1924 
Mr.  H.  Harcourt,  C.B.E.  . . 1924 

Maj.-Gen.  E.  Owen  Hay,  C.B.  . 1914 
Mr.  E.  G.  Highton  . . . 1920 

Mr.  R.  E.  Holloway  . . . 1927 

Mr.  E.  S.  Lamplough  . . 1926 


Mr.  H.  Lance-Gray 
Mr.  Basil  W.  Leefe 
Mr.  Arthur  Mercer 
Mr.  Charles  Newell 
Mr.  A.  W.  Oke  . 

Mr.  B.  R.  Parkinson  . 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Payne 
Major  H.  Pelham-Burn 
Mr.  Richard  Pigott,  C.B.E. 
Mr.  R.  K.  Sorabji 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Sutton 
Mr.  D.  Tanaskovitch  . 

Sir  Andrew  T.  Taylor 
Mr.  W.  Wagenaar 
Mr.  W.  Charles  Waymouth 
Mr.  Axel  Welin,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  George  Wilson  . 

Mr.  Henry  Winteler  . 

Mr.  Enos  Young 


. 1906 

• i927 

• 1917 

• 1929 

. 19x0 
. 1916 
. 1921 

• I9I7 
. 1928 

• 1923 

. 1911 

• 1929 

• 1927 

• 1929 

• 1929 

• i9°7 
. 1920 

• 1923 

• t9J9 


The  Committee  meet  at  the  Bible  House,  146,  Queen  Viftoria  Street,  E.C., 
as  a rule,  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  in  every  Month,  at  Half-paft  Eleven 
o’clock ; and  oftener,  as  business  may  require. 


Secretaries  : 

Rev.  John  H.  Ritson,  d.d.,  1899.  Rev.  A.  H.  Wilkinson,  b.d.  1929 


Translating  1 

& Editorial  >Rev.  R.  Kilgour,  d.d.,  Editorial  Superintendent  . . . 1909 

Department.) 

^epariment  }’*Rev-  E°WIN  W.  Smith,  Literary  Superintendent  . . . 1923 

{Rev.  W.  H.  Bass,  b.d..  Home  Superintendent  ....  1929 

Miss  Edmunds,  Assistant 1909 

Miss  D.  G.  S.  Taylor,  Assistant  for  work  among  young 

people 1924 

^Depar/nf-nt  j>^r-  George  Cowan,  Publishing  Superintendent  . . . .1912 

Accountant : Mr.  G.  W.  Downes,  a.c.a. 1926 


Auditors  : Messrs.  J.  and  A.  W.  Sully  & Co. 


Honorary  Solicitors  : 

Messrs.  Coward,  Chance  & Co.,  30,  Mincing  Dane,  E.C.  3. 
Rankers  : 

The  Bank  of  England,  Threadneedle  Steeet,  E.C.,  and 
Williams  Deacon’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  20,  Birchin  Eane , E.C.  3. 


The  dates  indicate  the  year  of  appointment. 

Secretary  for  Italy  from  19 1 6;  for  Western  Europe  from  1921. 
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Representatives  Abroad. 

*Re  v.  W.  H.  Rainey,  b.a.,  f.r.g.s.,  c/o  54,  Sternbold  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill, 
London,  S.W.  2,  Secretary  for  Western  Europe  and  North-WeSt 
Africa.  1923. 

Monsieur  A.  L.  Vasseur,  58,  Rue  de  Clichy,  Paris,  Superintendent  for 
France  and  Belgium. 

Rev.  Enrico  Pons,  D.Sc.,  25,  Foro  Italico,  Rome,  Superintendent  for 
Italy. 

Senor  A.  Araujo,  2 y 4,  Flor  Alta,  Madrid,  Superintendent  for  Spain. 

Mr.  R.  Moreton,  Prafa  de  Luip  de  Camoes  20,  Lisbon,  Superintendent  for 
Portugal. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Cummin,  43,  Rue  d’lsly,  Algiers,  Superintendent  for  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  and  Morocco. 

Monsieur  Chas.  Bonnet,  43,  Rue  d’lsly,  Algiers,  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent. 

f Mr.  A.  L.  Haig,  31,  Bernburger  Strasse,  Berlin,  S.  IF.  11,  Secretary  for  Central 
Europe.  1923. 

Mr.  R.  Haupt,  31,  Bernburger  Strasse,  Berlin,  S.W.  11,  Superintendent  for 
Germany. 

Mr.  H.  Doring,  14,  Frankenberggasse,  Vienna  IV,  Superintendent  for 
Austria. 

Mr.  Gustav  Szabadi,  4,  Dedkter,  Budapefl,  Superintendent  for  Hungary. 

Mr.  J.  Spacer,  Soukenicka  ul.  No.  15,  Prague  II,  Superintendent  for  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mr.  Alexander  Enholc,  Aleja  Jeropolimska  15,  Warsaw , Superintendent 
for  Poland. 

$Mr.  W.  J.  Wiseman,  Sjomansgatan,  6,  Helsingfors,  Finland,  Secretary  for  North- 
EaSt  Europe.  1924. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Pimenoff,  B.F.B.S.,  Sjomansgatan,  6,  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
Depositary. 

Rev.  H.  Kokamagi,  Rataskawu  tanaw  4,  Reval,  Eflonia,  Depositary. 

Colp.  W.  A.  Truu,  Kroonuaia  tanaw  1 1,  Dorpat,  Eflonia. 

Mr.  F.  Anderson,  3,  Blauman  lela,  Riga,  Latvia,  Depositary. 

Dr.  W.  Gaigalatis,  Libauer  Strasse  1,  Memel,  Lithuania,  Depositary. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wiles,  M.A.,  Vuka  Karadpica  ulica,  11,  Belgrade , Secretary  for  South- 
EaSt  Europe.  1920. 

Mr.  James  M.  Russell,  Pera  P.0.  Box  226,  Conflantinople,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Velimir  Jeremitch,  Vuka  Karadpica  ulica,  11,  Belgrade,  Depositary 
for  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  J.  Klein,  Strada  Vasile  Lascar,  122,  Bucarefl,  Superintendent  for 
Rumania. 

Rev.  Ivan  Gantcheff,  ulitpa  Vladislav,  No.  7,  Varna,  Superintendent 
for  Bulgaria. 

Mr.  L.  Kristo,  Korytpa,  Acting  Depositary  for  Albania. 

Mr.  E.  Misaelides,  2,  Philbellene  Street,  Athens,  Superintendent  for  Greece. 

Rev.  E.W.  G.  Hudgell,  m. a., Bible  House,  ( P.0 . Box  3 1)  Port  Said,  Secretary 
for  Egyptian  Agency. 

Mr.  H.  Athanassian,  Sub-agent  (Assistant  Secretary). 

§Mr.  G.  H.  Vinall,  Bible  House,  Port  Said,  Sub-agent. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Stevenson,  i 20,  Rue  Bab  Idriss,  Beirut,  Sub-agent. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Bevan,  P.0.  Box  114,  Addis  Abbaba,  Abyssinia,  Sub-agent. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Banfteld,  P.0.  Box  78,  Lagos,  Secretary  for  WcSt  Africa.  1915 

* Secretary  for  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Ecuador  from  1916. 
t Assistant  Secretary  for  South-Eastern  Europe  from  1920. 
j Assistant  Secretary  for  South-Eastern  Europe  from  1923. 

§ Transferred  to  Japan,  Autumn,  1929. 
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Representatives  Abroad  {continued). 

Rev  H.  P.  M.  Steyn, P.O.  Box  215,  Cape  Town,  Secretary  for  Cape  Province.  1922. 

Mr.  W.  Watts,  Assistant  at  Cape  Town. 

Rev.  M.  J.  M.  van  Coller,  P.O.  Box  639,  Johannesburg,  Secretary  for  Central 
South  Africa  and  Natal.  1925 . 

Mr  H.  L.  Potgieter,  Assistant  at  Johannesburg. 

P.O.  Box  145,  Kampala,  Uganda,  Secretary  for  EaSt  Central 

Africa. 

Mr.  A.  Hope,  B.F.B.S.,Julfa,  Isfahan,  Secretary  for  Persia.  r 9 1 3 . 

♦Rev.  A.  Willifer  Young,  23,  Chowringhee  Road,  Calcutta,  Secretary  at  Calcutta. 

1904. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Adams,  170,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay,  Secretary  at  Bombay.  1907. 
Rev.  W.  E.  H.  Organe,  b.a.,  b.d.,  P.O.  Box  502,  Madras,  Secretary  at  Madras. 

1903. 

Mr.  Paul  Krishnaswamy,  m.a..  Assistant  Secretary.  1924- 

Rev.  W.  H.  Thorp,  St.  Mark’s  Road,  Bangalore,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
at  Bangalore.  1926. 

Rev.  D.  P.  Low,  m.a.,  13,  Thornhill  Road,  Allahabad,  Secretary  for  North  India. 

1926. 

Mr.  W.  H.  L.  Church,  Bible  Depot,  Anarkali  Street,  Lahore,  Secretary  for  the 

Panjab.  1902. 

Rev.  W.  Shrrratt,  262 ,Su/e  Pagoda  Road,  Rangoon,  Secretary  for  Burma.  1898. 
f Mr.  T.  Gracie,  Bible  House,  Union  Place,  Colombo,  Secretary  for  Ceylon.  1908. 
Mr.  E.  Tipson,  17-2  Armenian  Street,  Singapore,  Secretary  for  Malaya.  1928. 

Mr.  P.  Penninga,  Bandoeng,  Java,  Sub-agent. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Williams,  Bible  House,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay  States , 
Sub-agent. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Sheppard,  3,  Hongkong  Road,  Shanghai,  Secretary  for  China.  1923. 
Mr.  U.  Briner,  Assistant  at  Shanghai. 

Mr.  J.  C.  F.  Robertson,  Assistant  at  Shanghai. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Anderson,  Mukden,  Provincial  Secretary  for  Manchuria. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Almblad,  Kalgan,  Provincial  Secretary  for  Mongolia. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Toop,  Tientsin,  Provincial  Secretary  for  Chihli,  etc. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Franck,  Chengtu,  Provincial  Secretary  for  Szechwan,  etc. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Gould,  Hankow,  Provincial  Secretary  for  Central  China. 

Rev.  H.  O.  T.  Burkwall,  Canton,  Provincial  Secretary  for  Kwangsi  and 
N.  and  E Kwangtung. 

J;Mr.  H.  N.  Bishop,  Yunnanfu,  Provincial  Secretary  for  Yunnan. 

Mr.  F.  Parrott,  93,  Yedo  Machi,  Kobe,  Secretary  for  Japan.  1899. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Vinall.  Assistant. 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  B.F.B.S.,  Chongno,  Seoul,  Secretary  for  Korea.  1905. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  Assistant. 

§Rev.  A.  T.  Thompson,  m.a.,  b.d.,  Bible  House,  241-243,  Flinders  Lane,  Mel- 
bourne, Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  Council.  1924. 

Rev.  B.  Bentley,  Bible  House,  242,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  Secretary  for  New 
South  Wales.  1923. 

Mr.  Ernest  J.  Gosbell,  Bible  House,  241-243,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne, 
Secretary  for  Victoria.  1922. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Clark,  Bible  House,  108,  George  Street,  Brisbane,  Secretary  for 
Queensland.  1906. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Sexton,  Bible  House,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  Secretary  for 
South  Australia.  1907. 

* Secretary  of  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  from  1900. 
t Secretary  of  Colombo  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  from  1895. 
j Resigned  June , 1929. 

§ Secretary  for  New  Zealand  from  1918. 
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Representatives  Abroad  ( continued ). 

Rev.  A.  Muriel,  m.c.,  b.a.,  Bible  House,  167,  St.  George’s  Terrace,  Perth, 
Secretary  for  Western  Australia.  1928. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Swan,  42,  Brisbane  Street,  VaunceHon,  Secretary  for  Tasmania 

J925- 

Rev.  David  Calder,  b.a.,  P.0.  Box  930,  Wellington,  Secretary  for  New 
Zealand.  1925. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Brackenridge,  Casilla  58,  Callao,  Secretary  for  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Colombia  (WeSt).  1923. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Stark,  Casilla  568,  Valparaiso,  Secretary  for  Chile  and  Bolivia.  1901. 
Mr.  A.  O.  Neve,  Casilla  del  Correo  5,  Buenos  Aires,  Secretary  for  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  1926. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Cave,  Sub-agent.  1929- 

Rev.  A.  Telford,  Caixa  73,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Secretary  for  Brazil.  1917. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Beckett,  Caixa  63,  Manaos,  Sub-agent  for  Amazonia.  1923. 

*Rev.  W.  J.  Mowll,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  B.W.I.,  Secretary  for  the  WeSt 
Indies  Agency.  1923. 

Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Armour,  m.a.,  16,  College  Street,  Toronto,  Secretary  for  Canada. 

1928. 

The  following  DiStrift  Secretaries  are  on  the  Staff  of  the  Bible  Society 
in  Canada : — 

Rev.  E.  Salter,  Winnipeg. 

Rev.  H.  D.  Marr,  b.a.,  Calgary. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Crawford,  b.a.,  b.d.,  Ottawa. 

Rev.  G.  A.  MacLennan,  b.a.,  Montreal. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Taylor,  Saskatoon. 

Rev.  J.  Reid,  Regina. 

fRev.  G.  M.  Ambrose,  m.a.,  Halifax. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Murchison,  St.  John. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Smith,  Edmonton. 

Rev.  N.  A.  Harkness,  b.a.,  b.d.,  Vancouver. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Harrington,  l.th..  Upper  Canada. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Allnutt,  b.d..  Upper  Canada. 

Rev.  S.  G.  Pinnock,  Upper  Canada. 

:j:Rev.  J.  Garbutt,  London,  Ontario. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Newton,  Montreal. 

* Relief  Secretary  in  India  from  1913. 
f Resigned,  September,  1929. 
t Resigned,  July , 1929. 
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Home  DiStritt  Secretaries. 

Appointed. 

Rev.  J.  Alston,  m.a.,  9,  Priory  Road,  Kent,  Surrey  1901. 

Rev.  Walter  Wall,  12,  Cbeftnut  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham  1905. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Wolfendale,  m.a.,  2,  Grove  Bank,  Duff  eld  Road,  Derby  1905 . 

Rev.  J.  Addison  Ingle,  m.a.,  7,  Tremeddan  Terrace,  Liskeard,  Cornwall  1905. 

Rev.  H.  K.  Marsden,  m.a.,  4,  Ashwood  Terrace,  Headingley,  Leeds  1909. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Cossar,  m.a.,  St.  Luke's  Lodge,  Alpha  Road,  Cambridge  1910. 

Rev.  George  Daunt,  m.a.,  23,  Weft  Mall,  Clifton,  Brifiol  1911. 

*Rcv.  W.  G.  Roberts,  m.a.,  Wootton  Hoo,  Wootton,  Bedford  1913- 

Rev.  A.  Wellesley  Jones,  b.a.,  b.d.,  Leven  Grove,  Kilmorey  Park,  Chester  1914. 
Rev.  W.  Crwys  Williams,  2,  Brooklands  Terrace,  Swansea  1915. 

Rev.  J.  Crossley,  17,  Oakley  Avenue,  Ealing,  London,  W.  5 1913- 

Rev.  Tom  Dring,  Stratbeden,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead  1915. 

Rev.  A.  W.  M.  Cassan,  m.c.,  m.a.,  442,  Unthank  Road,  Norwich  1920. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Ferris,  m.a.,  34,  Albert  Road,  Caversham,  Reading  1920. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Wicks,  Ash  Bank,  Arnside,  Westmorland  1923. 

•{■Rev.  W.  E.  L.  Lewis,  Penderi,  Creigiau,  Cardiff  1925. 

Rev.  W.  Herbert  Still,  m.a.,  155,  Mill  Lane,  Wavertree,  Liverpool  1925 . 

Rev.  S.  E.  Williams,  Thornsett,  Beckfield  Lane,  Acomb,  York  1926. 

Rev.  J.  Johnston  Roe,  Horton  Lodge,  Birmingham  Road,  Lichfield  1926. 

Rev.  S.  Gordon  Dickens,  a.k.c.,  Filey,  Elm  Avenue,  Ruislip,  Middlesex  1926. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Lavelle,  m.a.,  b.d.,  Midfield,  Northumberland  Street,  Higher 

Broughton,  Manchester  1928. 

JRev.  E.  J.  Malpas,  b.a.,  Kingsley,  Bushmead  Avenue,  Bedford  1928. 

§Rev.  F.  Howard  Sheldon,  m.a.,  7,  The  Grange,  Wimbledon,  S.W.  19  1929. 

|| Rev.  J.  B.  Ely,  Holly  Holme,  Rowland's  Gill,  Co.  Durham  1929. 

* Resigned,  December  31  st,  1928. 
t Resigned  May  1 st,  1929. 

% Appointed  November  1st , 1928. 

§ Appointed  April  19 th,  1929. 

||  Appointed  July  15 th,  1929. 
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FINANCIAL  NOTICES. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 

These  are  received  at  the  Bible  House,  146,  Queen  Vi&oria 
Street,  London,  E.C.  4 ; also  at  the  Society’s  Bankers,  The  Bank 
of  England,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  2,  and  Williams  Dea- 
con’s Bank,  Limited,  20,  Birchin  Lane,  E.C.  3 ; — advice  being 
sent  to  the  Secretaries  at  the  Bible  House.  Cheques  {crossed 
“ Bank  of  England  ”),  Bankers’  Drafts,  and  Post  Office  Orders 
{on  the  General  Pott  Office ),  should  be  made  payable  to  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society , and  sent  to  the  Secretaries. 

RECURRENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

A number  of  friends  of  the  Society  have  in  recent  years  handed 
over  to  the  Treasurer  a capital  sum,  or  an  investment,  e.g.  War 
Loan,  National  War  Bonds,  Railway  Stocks,  etc.,  the  interest 
on  which  is  to  appear  annually  in  the  Society’s  accounts,  either 
during  the  life  of  the  donor  or  for  a specified  number  of  years, 
and  may  be  credited  either  to  the  donor  personally  or  to  an  auxiliary 
named  by  him.  Such  gifts  are  warmly  welcomed,  and  the  Secre- 
taries will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  regarding  them.  All 
correspondence  will  be  treated  as  confidential. 

RECOVERY  OF  INCOME  TAX  ON  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Earnest  attention  is  called  to  the  valuable  provision  made  for 
this  under  recent  Finance  Acts.  If  a subscriber  enters  into  a cove- 
nant with  the  Society  to  pay  his  subscription  annually  for  a period 
of  at  least  seven  years  (or  for  the  duration  of  his  life  if  less),  the 
Society  may  year  by  year  recover  the  Income  Tax  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid  on  the  amount  of  his  subscription.  The  effect 
at  present,  while  the  rate  of  tax  is  4s.  in  the  £1,  is  to  add  25  per 
cent,  to  the  net  amount  paid  to  the  Society.  For  example,  if  a 
subscriber  pays  to  the  Society  a net  annual  sum  of  £4,  i.e.  a £5 
subscription  less  £1  tax,  the  Society  can  recover  the  £1. 

Further  details  of  the  scheme  will  gladly  be  forwarded  by  the 
Secretaries  on  application. 

FORM  OF  A BEQUEST. 

The  following  form  may  be  used  in  making  a will : — 

1 bequeath  the  sum  of  Pounds  tterling 

free  of  Legacy  Duty  to  “ The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,” 
instituted  in  London  in  the  year  1804,  to  be  paid  for  the  purpose  of  the 
said  Society  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  thereof,  whose  Receipt 
shall  be  a good  discharge  for  the  same. 

Home  Telegraphic  Address  : Testaments  Cent  London. 

Foreign  Telegraphic  Address  : Testaments  London. 

Telephone  : Central  2036  and  2037. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by 

UNWIN  BROTHERS  LIMITED,  LONDON  AND  WOKING 
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